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Jonathan Stride watched the cemetery filling up with snow. The windless storm 
deadened every sound as it cmsted over the graves and laid a bone-white sheet 
across the dormant grass. He used a flashlight to guide his footsteps in the 
darkness. It was only a small country graveyard, tucked among the winter ruins 
of cornfields, but he didn’t remember exactly where he was going. He had been 
just once before. 

When was that? It must have been twenty years earlier, back when he was still 
a young man. He and his wife Cindy had made a pilgrimage to visit his mother 
after the stone had been placed. 

His flashlight illuminated the graves, which marked deaths in rural Wisconsin 
dating back more than a century. Yellow mold had gathered on the older stones, 
obscuring the names. He saw memorials written in German, reflecting the ethnic 
heritage of the area. Der Herr ist unsere hirte uns xvird nichts mangeln. Most 
headstones were unassuming, but others made an ironic statement with their 
grand size about the importance of the person buried there. 

Ironic, because who remembered them now? 

Stride saw rough-hewn edges of granite. Gray, brown, and pink marble. A few 
dead flowers clung to the grass, reflecting visitors from months earlier, before 
the winter season. Wet brown leaves swept the ground. The calendar said spring, 
but it was a bitter April night, as cold as January. A puff of wind snaked through 
the cemetery, and he heard a bell ringing, no louder than a set of wind chimes. 
His flashlight lit up a wrought iron heart mounted on top of a stone, with a rusted 
bell hung in the middle. 

He thought: Don’t ask for whom the bell tolls—not in this place. 

He wasn’t really sure why he was here. He had miles to go—hours of driving 
—before he was back in his hometown of Duluth. The federal drug trial in 
Milwaukee where he’d been testifying had ended in an unexpected plea bargain, 
and he was heading home earlier than planned. He hadn’t even considered that 
his return trip—following the northern route, avoiding road construction—would 


take him past the lake town of Shawano on Highway 29. 

Even when he spotted the town name on the highway signs, he hadn’t thought 
of stopping. And then he was there. The snow flew, the slippery road was empty 
of traffic, and he wanted nothing more than to keep driving, but he saw the exit 
sign pointing him to Shawano, and his hands almost of their own accord turned 
the wheel of the Expedition. He drove over the Wolf River and through the main 
street of the quiet town, which looked like a Christmas vignette in the storm. 
Little had changed in two decades. Small Midwestern towns got frozen by the 
weather and frozen by time. 

He remembered that the church was north of town, and he found St. Jakobi on 
a lonely country road among desolate farms. The church was built of brick, with 
a slim steeple and narrow stained glass windows—nothing too showy for 
Lutherans. There were two modest family homes built near the church, but they 
were dark except for a single light in the nearest house. Otherwise, he was alone, 
protected by soaring pines, with wide-open fields beginning where the graveyard 
ended. 

Steam clouded in front of his face as he breathed. Dampness trickled into his 
wavy black-and-gray hair as the snow settled on it and melted. He wore old 
jeans and an even older leather jacket. He was tall and lean. In his youth, he’d 
been handsome, with rugged features. Cindy had always said that you couldn’t 
be handsome without being a little immature. A little unpolished. She’d told him 
once that he was a man of fire, honor, ego, and stubbornness—all good things, 
but sometimes not in perfect proportion. Now, nearing half a century, his once- 
young face had grown more weathered. It was the face of a northern man, an 
outdoorsman, burnt by sun even in the cold months and hardened and dried by 
the lake wind. The lines in his forehead had deepened, like canyons. His chin 
usually needed a shave. His dark eyes—pirate eyes, Cindy called them—carried 
more wisdom, but also more of the weight of the world. The women who knew 
him still called him handsome. 

Stride picked his way through the rows of tombs, hearing fallen pine cones 
crack under his boots. In the middle of the cemetery, he found a well-worn dirt 
path used by hearses to access the graves. Even the dead needed a way in, if not 
a way out. Standing on the road, he remembered the layout of the headstones and 
knew where he was going now. His mother was buried fifty yards away below a 
flat stone on the earth. The one other time he’d been here, Cindy had held his 
hand as she cried. He hadn’t shed any tears himself. 



He walked more quickly, leaving footprints on the spongy ground, but he 
stopped when his flashlight shined on two gleaming pink eyes. It was a white rat, 
glaring fiercely at him. He kicked the snow with the heel of his boot, and the 
rodent swished its tail and ran. Where the rat had hunkered down, he saw the 
pieces of a gravestone that had been vandalized, as if by repeated blows from a 
heavy hammer. Broken stone, dusted by snow, littered the grass. Only a fragment 
of the original headstone remained in place. He could make out the last name: 
black. Below the name, he saw the year of the person’s death, which was four 
years earlier. 

Red paint marred the smooth stone. One word. 

Teufel. 

Stride remembered enough of his college German to know that Der Teufel was 
the Devil. 

He bent down and touched the desecrated stone. The graffiti looked quick and 
ragged, sprayed with fierce hatred. First you take a hammer to the stone, and 
then you violate the remains. Behind him, the tiny rusted bell rang again, fast 
and furiously, as if moved by an unseen hand. He straightened up and shot his 
light around the graveyard, then toward the cornfield and into the trees and back 
to the brick wall of the church. He examined the ground and saw no other 
footprints except his own. No one was here. 

Just himself and the bones of Black. The bones of Der Teufel. 

Stride left the grave behind him. He wanted to pay his respects and be gone. It 
had been a mistake to leave the highway. 

He found the set of three stones where the trees ended. They were nothing 
more than rectangular outlines on the white ground. He bent down and brushed 
the snow and pine needles aside with his bare hand, revealing the carved name 
on the grave. His own name. Stride. Below the surname, he uncovered his 
mother’s first name and family name: Beatrice Heling. There was an empty 
space beside her, where a couple could spend eternity together, but his father had 
never joined her there. Not long after they had purchased the family plot, a freak 
wave pitched him off the side of an ore boat into Lake Superior. His body was 
never found. 

Stride cleared the two graves beside his mother, which belonged to her 
parents, Lewis and Greta Heling. They were his grandparents, whom he had met 
only once as a young boy and didn’t remember at all. 



Beatrice Heling had left Shawano as a teenager to go to college in Duluth. 
After she met and married Stride’s father there, she had rarely returned to her 
Wisconsin hometown. Even so, she’d always insisted that this was where she 
wanted to be buried. Stride didn’t understand, and neither did his father, but she 
wanted to be back with her parents when she was dead. People were funny about 
things like that. 

“Don’t ever put me in the ground,” Cindy had told him, not long before the 
cancer took her from him as swiftly as another rogue wave. “Scatter me in the 
lake, Jonny. I don’t ever want you wishing over old bones.” That was what he 
had done—taken Cindy’s urn in an old fishing boat with his best friend, Steve 
Garske, and given up his pretty wife to the water. 

Now here he was, wishing over old bones. His mother was buried below him 
in the frozen ground. He wasn’t the kind of man who talked to ghosts, and he 
didn’t know what he would say. He switched off his flashlight and stood silently 
with her in the darkness, remembering. She’d been loving and vivacious when 
he was young, but much of the fire had gone out of her after his father’s loss. 
She was too consumed with grief to care about anything else. For a while, he’d 
blamed her for letting his father’s death destroy her own life, but eventually, he 
understood. When he lost Cindy, he knew what his mother had experienced and 
how easy it would be to dig a hole for himself and forget how to get out. 

Time to go. 

He wasn’t sure why his mother had called him back to Shawano from the 
highway, but he was done and ready to go home to Duluth. He headed for the 
church and was halfway through the cemetery when he heard the noise of a car 
engine and squinted into the blinding flash of headlights. 

A vehicle turned off the highway onto the dirt road that the hearses used to 
carry coffins. 

Stride was among the fir trees, invisible, as the car came closer. It rolled to a 
stop thirty feet away. Its engine was still on, its lights hot and white. He could 
make out the emblem on the side of the sedan; it was a Shawano County 
Sheriff’s vehicle. He realized that the car was probably here for him. Someone 
had spotted his flashlight beam crisscrossing the graveyard and called the police. 

The door of the cruiser opened, and a policeman got out. He walked in front 
of the car, bathed in the glow of the headlights, which Stride found odd. When 
you were investigating a call, even in a small town, you didn’t make yourself a 



target. The snow got heavier, falling through the white lights, swirling like a dust 
devil around the cop. The man stopped, staring up at the sky. Stride realized that 
the policeman couldn’t be far from the vandalized headstone he’d found. 

Der Teufel. The Devil. 

The policeman was in uniform. The headlights caught him from the side, 
leaving half his face white and half in shadow. He was about forty years old, 
which made him younger than Stride by nearly a decade. The two men were 
about the same height, over six feet. The Shawano policeman had short blond 
hair, ears that jutted out a little too far from the side of his head, and a bulky 
physique. He was good-looking in a country boy way. Clean-shaven, with the 
earnestness of a farmer singing in church on Sunday. He didn’t see Stride in the 
trees. 

As wholesome as he was, there was something alarming in the man’s face. 
Something stricken and pale. One fierce blue eye was deadened by pain, and the 
other was lost in the night. Stride didn’t like what he saw there. He took a step 
toward the policeman, wanting to announce himself, but he stopped in 
astonishment as the cop unhooked the holster at his belt and slid his service 
pistol into his hand. 

“What the—” Stride murmured. 

His first thought was that the policeman was about to point the gun at him, but 
he was wrong. Suddenly, Stride understood what was happening. He charged 
through the white drifts, but he was already too late to stop what came next. 
There was no time. 

The wind roared to life. The little bell rang. 

The handsome policeman didn’t hesitate, as if he were following through on a 
decision that had been made long ago. He put the gun to his temple on the dark 
half of his forehead that was in shadow. The cop’s finger tightened on the trigger. 
Stride shouted, but the bullet was faster than his voice. In the noise and fire that 
followed, the snow pouring through the headlights of the squad car turned red. 
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“Percy Andrews,” the coroner told him. 

Stride was distracted and didn’t reply. He watched two twenty-something 
police officers struggle to push an aluminum gurney through four inches of snow 
in the church parking lot. The ambulance had its rear door open to accept the 
body, which was zipped inside a vinyl bag. 

“I’m sorry?” Stride said. 

“The cop. His name was Percy Andrews. Wasn’t sure if anybody told you 
that.” 

Stride nodded at the man. “You’re right, nobody did. Thanks.” 

The coroner wore a clean white jumpsuit. The ID badge clipped to his chest 
pocket said Neal Gandy. His messy brown hair was squeezed under a Shawano 
County baseball cap. He was even taller than Stride and as lanky as a newly 
planted tree. He walked between the ambulance and the coroner’s van with a 
pronounced limp. He was young, no more than early thirties, with a long, bumpy 
nose and eyebrows that sprouted wild hairs. 

Gandy fiddled with the components of a gunshot residue collection kit. The 
young man wore blue gloves over big hands, and he used a marker to jot details 
on an evidence label. 

“Sorry about this, Lieutenant,” Gandy said. “Sheriff Weik insisted we do the 
GSR test to cover our asses.” 

“Don’t worry about it. It’s good procedure. Nobody knows me here.” 

The coroner ripped off the top of a sealed package and struggled with the 
round adhesive collection disks inside. Stride smiled and held out his hands. 
“You don’t do this a lot, do you?” he asked. 

Gandy awkwardly propped Stride’s arm in the air and pressed the disk to the 
skin of his left hand. “My first time, in fact. I do the lab work, so Weik wants me 
to do the collection.” 


“Want some help?” 


The man gave him a lopsided grin. “That’s funny.” 

With some difficulty, Gandy completed the GSR collection on Stride’s hands 
and on his cheek. He placed the disks in labeled vials and dropped them in an 
evidence bag, which he sealed. 

“Will you be doing the autopsy?” Stride asked. 

Gandy shook his head. “I’m not a doc. I’m just an EMT tech. Out here in the 
mral counties, most of the coroners don’t have MD’s. There’s not much call for 
it.” 

“It sounds refreshing to live in a place where the medical examiner is part- 
time,” Stride said. 

Gandy chuckled. “Yeah, around Shawano, I get more calls for taxidermy than 
I do for dead bodies. I’ve never actually been on a criminal call, if you want the 
truth, but I’m pretty new to the job. Most of what I do is pronounce people dead 
after heart attacks. If we need real forensics, we call somebody over from Green 
Bay or Milwaukee. I’ll have to talk this one over with the sheriff. I imagine he’ll 
want an autopsy because a gun was used.” 

Stride felt chemical residue on his hands, and he leaned down and wiped them 
with some of the snow at his feet. His eyes drifted across the parking lot, where 
he saw Sheriff Karl Weik leaning against the brick wall of the church. The man’s 
uniform squeezed around his squat body like sausage casing, and the snow 
looked as if it didn’t dare land on his flat-brimmed hat. His mouth was hidden 
behind a thick mustache and beard. 

Weik’s gaze wasn’t friendly. The sheriff had spent no more than thirty seconds 
talking to Stride when he arrived at the scene. There was no professional 
courtesy in his attitude, even when he learned that he was talking to the 
lieutenant in charge of the Detective Bureau in Duluth, Minnesota. If anything, 
his demeanor soured from that point, and he directed a uniformed officer to take 
the rest of Stride’s statement. 

The coroner noted the sheriff’s cold stare. “Weik doesn’t want me talking to 
you,” he concluded. 

“That’s fair. I’m a witness to an incident.” 

Gandy shrugged. “Not much he can do to me. He acts like I answer to him, 
but I don’t. Anyway, Weik’s a bully. He figures the badge is like the Pope’s ring 
when you’re in a small town.” 



“Well, cut him some slack,” Stride said. “He lost one of his own tonight. I’ve 
been there myself. It’s never easy.” 

“Oh, don’t get me wrong, Weik gets the job done. People keep electing him, 
right? But you know how it is. Being the sheriff is about politics as much as law 
enforcement. You pick your battles, and you’re always thinking about how 
everything looks, you know?” 

“I do know.” Stride smiled. “That’s why I like being the lieutenant, not the 
chief. I don’t do politics.” 

Gandy peeled the gloves off his hands with a snap. He squatted and stripped 
plastic booties from his sneakers, then shoved everything in the pockets of his 
jumpsuit. When he stretched, he grimaced as his back cracked. He took another 
glance at Sheriff Weik and added, “This one is going to have everybody talking.” 

“A cop committing suicide? Sure.” 

“Yeah, but it’s more than that. Weik and Percy weren’t friends. The rumor 
around town was that Percy might challenge Weik in the next election. It’s been 
a while since the Sheriff had a real opponent.” 

“What was Percy’s problem with Weik?” Stride asked. 

Gandy made sure no one was within earshot. “Like I said, it’s all about small¬ 
town politics. You have to make compromises, keep important people happy, 
crap like that. Percy didn’t understand that side of things. He was a boy scout, 
thought the town should be run a certain way, even if it ruffled feathers. He said 
Weik should stand up to the County Board more, and he did it in the local paper, 
which made the Sheriff blow a gasket. Weik figures his cops should be loyal to 
him, end of story. You got a problem, you go to him first.” 

“That’s not unreasonable,” Stride said. 

Gandy took off his cap, wiped sweat from his brow, and re-positioned it over 
his flat hair. “Well, Weik’s real policy is that his cops better shut up and do what 
he says. Percy wasn’t wired that way. Plus, I think Percy felt free to speak his 
mind the last few years. He figured Weik wouldn’t do anything to him. You 
don’t fire the local hero.” 

“Hero?” Stride asked. 

“Sure. Four years ago? The abduction at the old Novitiate building? That had 
to make the papers in Duluth.” 

Stride’s eyebrows rose. He remembered the case. “That was Percy?” 



“That was Percy.” 

Four years earlier, a young psychologist named Kelli Westmark had gone 
missing in Shawano, prompting a massive search. For a week, not a trace of 
evidence pointed to where she was or why she’d disappeared. Then a cop— 
Percy Andrews—overheard two local kids talking about ghosts haunting the 
mins of an abandoned monastic estate on the shore of the Red River. Percy 
investigated and discovered that the missing woman had been held there by a 
local man who’d gone to her for court-ordered anger management counseling. 
The man engaged Percy in gunfire, and Percy shot and killed him, rescuing the 
woman. 

A year later, adding romance to the story, Percy married her. 

And now, three years later, he’d put a gun to his head. 

“People are strange,” Gandy said. “You never know, huh?” 

“No, you don’t.” 

Stride folded his strong arms across his chest and kicked through the snow. He 
was frustrated by what Percy had done, even though he made it a point not to 
judge other cops. He knew what it was like to descend into valleys in your life, 
and he counted himself fortunate that he had people who’d been there to help 
him. He was in a valley of his own now, bitter about recent mistakes he’d made. 
However, some valleys were deeper than others, and Percy Andrews had 
somehow found himself in a place from which there was no escape. 

He wondered exactly what had driven Percy there. It wasn’t supposed to be 
that way. Not for a cop. Not for a hero. 

“Lieutenant?” Neal Gandy was next to him. “You okay?” 

Stride’s dark eyes stared into the night. The parking lot behind him was a hive 
of light and activity, but across the highway, the cornfields took over, and the 
empty lands were black. The snow had tapered to flurries. On the county road, a 
car passed slowly as the driver rubbernecked the police cars and medical 
vehicles near the church. Where the car headlights lit up the dirt shoulder twenty 
yards away, Stride saw a teenage boy near the border of the cornfield, astride a 
red moped. He was about fifteen years old. He had long black hair and a narrow 
face that was mostly in shadow. His skin glistened with wet snow. The boy 
stared at Stride with dark, intense eyes, and Stride stared back. Cigarette smoke 
drifted across the road. 


“Lieutenant?” the coroner repeated. 



“Sorry, something like this always hits hard,” Stride said. “Did you know 
Percy?” 

Gandy shoved his hands in his pockets. “Yeah, I did, but I guess you never 
really know people. I mean, from the outside, he looked like he had everything. 
Pretty wife. Famous around here for what he did. Good guy. Everybody loved 
him.” 

“Things can go south on you fast,” Stride said. 

“Tell me about it. Me, I was a tennis phenom up until seventh grade. Next 
Sampras or Becker. Except my dad left his old revolver on a shelf in his closet, 
and I found it and managed to shoot off two of my toes. Ouch. Things change, 
but you never see it coming. I don’t suppose Percy had any idea when he got out 
of his squad car at the Novitiate that his life would never be the same.” 

“No. It just happens.” 

“Yeah, I think about that whenever we deal with a traffic fatality. Somebody 
woke up that morning and had no idea it was the last day of their life.” 

Another car passed on the rural highway. Not far behind, a pick-up truck 
slowed near the church. For Shawano, this was a traffic jam. It wasn’t an 
accident; word had begun to spread. Gossip spread like a virus in a small town. 
The high beams of the pick-up illuminated the boy on the moped again. 
Something about the teenager’s solemn face made Stride want to cross the street 
and talk to him, but as if the boy knew what Stride was thinking, he shot away, 
his engine whining and his tires slipping in the snow. Stride watched him go. 

“Everyone’s curious,” he said. 

“Sure. We’ll get the tabloids in here, too. They all covered the story when 
Percy and Kelli got married.” 

“Do you know her?” Stride asked the coroner. 

“Kelli? I’d know her if I passed her on the street. Everybody does. Other than 
that, no.” 

“Does Percy have other family in town?” 

“Not that I know of. He’s not native. Me, I was born here, but Percy moved to 
Shawano in his twenties. He was a popular cop. People liked him. A lot of 
newcomers feel like they’re never accepted, but folks around here took to Percy, 
even before the hero business. It was probably because he and Tom became best 
friends. If Tom said he was okay, then locals figured they could trust him.” 



“Tom?” Stride asked. 

“Tom Bruin. He was the coroner before me. Tom was a real doc. If you were 
born in Shawano in the last 20 years, Tom probably gave your ass the first slap. 
The whole town took it hard when we lost him last fall.” Gandy shook his head 
and spat on the ground. 

“What happened?” Stride asked. 

Gandy made the letter C with his right hand. 

“Sorry,” Stride said. 

“Yeah, it’s a bitch. Tom was a good guy.” The coroner winced and took 
pressure off his bad leg. “I told him once that it sucked to have my foot ache all 
these years later.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, Then why the hell did you shoot off your toes, you moron? 5 ” 
Gandy chuckled. “That was Tom. I miss him. Sucks, too, because he and Anna 
had been trying to have a kid forever, and he was diagnosed just after she finally 
got pregnant. Baby wasn’t even six months old when he died. It’s been rough on 
her, being alone. My daughter babysits for her a lot. Percy was over there all the 
time, too. This is going to be as hard on Anna as it is on Kelli.” 

Stride nodded. Death was messy, no matter how or when it happened. It 
knocked around people’s lives like bowling pins. Cancer especially. His instinct 
in this case was to do what he always did. Investigate. Ask questions. He wanted 
to know more about Percy Andrews, the man whose life had intersected with his 
own at that one pivotal moment. Then he remembered that he was far from 
home, in someone else’s town. 

He shook the snow from his hair again and zipped up his leather jacket. He 
extended a hand to Neal Gandy. “Well, good luck,” he said. He added with a 
smile: “If that GSR test comes back positive, you know how to find me.” 

“Are you headed back to Duluth tonight?” 

“It’s a little late for that,” Stride said. 

“If you need a place to stay, I’ve got a hobby farm over on County CC. It’s 
just my daughter and me. We can fit you in.” 

“That’s kind of you, Neal, but I’ll be fine. There’s somebody in town I need to 
look up, anyway.” 

Gandy nodded. “If you don’t mind my saying so, Lieutenant, you seem pretty 



interested in Percy’s death. I get it, it’s not every day somebody kills himself in 
front of you. Fair warning, though, Sheriff Weik wouldn’t be too happy about 
you poking around. This is his turf. He’s pretty possessive about it.” 

“I appreciate it,” Stride told him. “No, I’m not here to interfere. I’m heading 
home in the morning. This mystery has nothing to do with me.” 
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Stride had already decided that if the house was dark, he wouldn’t stop. Instead, 
he’d backtrack to the Comfort Inn near the highway and head out for Duluth at 
first light. When he followed the river past Kuckuck Park, however, he saw the 
downstairs lights of the tiny house ablaze. He had the feeling that he was 
expected. 

He parked in the weedy gravel driveway near the detached garage. He’d only 
been here once before, on that same trip with Cindy twenty years earlier. Oak 
trees that had grown on the street for decades towered over the neighborhood 
with barren winter arms. The World War II-era single-story houses were 
holdovers from a time when people were content to live in small rooms. Little 
bedrooms. Little kitchens. Simpler lives. 

Stride didn’t have to ring the bell. Richard Heling opened the door and waited 
on the front stoop as his nephew tramped through the snow. 

“I wondered if you’d stop by,” the man told him. “I gave it about fifty-fifty 
odds.” 

“Hello, Uncle Richard,” Stride said. 

“We’re both pretty old now, Jon. I think you can drop the ‘uncle’ part. Call me 
Richard. Or Dick, if you’d like. That’s what most of my students called me, and 
they didn’t even know my first name.” 

Stride smiled. Do you hug a man you’ve only met a few times in your life, 
even if he’s your mother’s brother? Stride extended a hand, and so did his uncle. 
They shook. Then, after an awkward pause, they embraced, too. He could see an 
echo of his mother in the man’s face. Richard would have to be 75 now. He’d 
outlived his older sibling by two decades. 

“News travels fast,” Stride said. 

“Well, you talked to Sheriff Weik, right? He called me. Wanted to know if I 
really had a nephew who was a Duluth cop.” 

“I appreciate your vouching for me.” 


“Actually, I told him you were a fraud and to clap on the leg irons,” Richard 
replied, winking. “That’ll teach you to get you out here for the occasional 
Thanksgiving.” 

His uncle waved him inside. The house hadn’t changed. The heavy furniture 
looked the same. Some of the wallpaper corners were peeling near the ceiling. A 
wood fire gave heat to the living room, and the house smelled of tuna casserole 
that had baked in the oven. A dirty dinner plate sat on a coffee table, and the old 
square television was muted. It looked lonely, but maybe that was because it 
reminded Stride of his own matchbox house on a spit of Duluth land that jutted 
into Lake Superior. 

Two beers had been opened. 

“You really were expecting me,” Stride said. 

Richard shrugged. “Okay, maybe I thought it was 60-40 in your favor.” 

The two men sat down. Richard took the sofa, and Stride sat in an armchair 
near the fireplace. They were both big men. His uncle looked like an unreformed 
1960s radical, with a crown of gray hair around his balding skull and a 
professorial beard. Richard wore a red flannel shirt, cargo shorts despite the cold, 
and leather sandals. Physically, he reminded Stride of his mother, but the two 
siblings had never shared much in common and had never really been close. His 
mother had always been a devout Lutheran and an introvert, even before life 
gutted her with the death of Stride’s father. Richard, by contrast, had spent his 
career as an atheist science teacher who used his summers to travel all over the 
world. There was no such thing as a stranger to his uncle. He wanted to know 
everyone. 

Stride, like his mother, had little interest in travel. He loved Duluth, every 
bitter, beautiful day that he lived there. He was an introvert, too, even more so 
since he’d lost Cindy. 

The room was warm, and Stride slipped out of his old jacket. His boots were 
wet, but judging by the carpet, Richard wasn’t fussy about such things. He 
caught a glimpse of an antique mirror, and the tiredness showed in his face. 

“You heard?” Stride asked. 

“I did. Was it really Percy? What happened?” 

“He shot himself, that’s what happened.” 

Richard shook his head. “Hard to believe.” 



“You knew him?” 

His uncle nodded toward a small living room window facing the street. 
“That’s his house across the way.” 

Stride glanced across the street, where he saw the flashing lights of a patrol 
car that had pulled to the curb. They were with Percy’s wife, breaking the news, 
consoling her. He’d been in their shoes more times than he could count; it was 
the worst responsibility of the job. “I’m sorry,” he said. 

“Percy was a good man. Good men don’t do that.” 

Stride shrugged. “Life looks different from the inside.” 

“Well, we all have our days, but we don’t do anything about it.” He eyed 
Stride. “Right?” 

“Right.” 

Richard drank beer from the bottle. He looked angry, but for him, anger was a 
way of covering up his sadness. 

Stride picked up the bottle from the table next to him and did the same. It was 
a Sierra Nevada Hoptimum IPA, heavy on the alcohol. They drank, and sat in 
silence, and then his uncle said, “So.” 

“So,” Stride replied. 

“You out there visiting Bea?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Good for you. I was surprised she wanted to be buried next to our folks, but 
she was closer to them than I was. Which is funny, given that I stayed in town, 
and she was the one who moved away. I don’t really understand the whole 
cemetery thing. I’d rather go like a country song. Get Neal Gandy to stuff me 
like a buck’s head and stick me next to the jukebox at Tom’s Tap.” 

“I’ll keep that in mind,” Stride said, smiling. 

Richard eased back into the threadbare sofa and scratched his beard. “You 
look like crap, Jon.” 

“Thanks.” 

“I heard you took that fall last summer. You doing better?” 

“My leg still bothers me sometimes. It’s been a long road. The whole thing 
was harder on me than I realized.” 

“You almost die, that’s going to happen.” Richard’s eyes, which were pirate 



eyes like his own, peered at him the way a fortune-teller would at a county fair. 
Relatives could read your mind, even distant ones. “So what’s going on? Last 
time I saw you in Duluth, you were living with Serena. Beautiful girl. You two 
looked pretty happy. I was glad you’d found someone again after Cindy.” 

“Serena moved out last fall.” 

“You screw something up?” Richard asked. 

“I did,” he acknowledged. 

“Beyond repair?” 

“I’m not sure. We haven’t talked.” 

He didn’t go into details. The pain of the breakup was still fresh. After a fall 
from a highway bridge that almost killed him, he’d spent several months getting 
better physically while he deteriorated emotionally. The doctors called it a kind 
of PTSD. He pushed Serena away, and Serena, who had emotional issues of her 
own, didn’t push back. At the lowest point of his life, he’d found himself in the 
arms of his partner in the Detective Bureau, Maggie Bei. The affair cost him his 
life with Serena. His relationship with Maggie had proved short-lived, which 
wasn’t a surprise to either of them. 

For now, Stride was on his own. 

“It’s a shame relationships have to involve human beings,” Richard said. 

“Meaning what?” 

“Meaning if my name was Jonathan Stride, I’d be trying to get that girl back. 
You may be far from perfect, but anyone who knows you understands the man 
you are.” 

Stride didn’t reply. He appreciated the pep talk, but he didn’t believe he 
deserved forgiveness. He got up from the chair, took his beer, and wandered to 
the window. Across the street, he could see silhouettes at the Andrews house. 
The police were breaking the news. 

“Did you know Percy well?” he asked. 

“No, not too well. He was a closed-off guy. Quiet. Religious. He and Kelli 
moved in after they got married, and I had them over for barbecues a couple 
times. That’s it. I know her better. Tough kid. She had to be tough to go through 
what she did and come out the other side. The guy who abducted her was one of 
her patients. You’d think she’d give up the biz after something like that, but she 
didn’t. I like her. I’d almost say she’s a little like you, Jon. She doesn’t give up, 



and there’s a lot bubbling under the surface.” 


Stride saw a light go on in the Andrews house, and for a moment, he had a 
view through the picture window of a young woman with dark hair. Without 
knowing her, he guessed that it was Percy’s wife. She was too far away for him 
to see her clearly, but something in the way she carried herself made him think 
that his uncle was right. He’d spent most of his life around victims. Some caved 
in on themselves, and some held strong against the hurricane. In that single 
glimpse across the street, he thought that Kelli Andrews looked like a survivor. 

“I’m pretty tired, Richard,” Stride said. “Long day.” 

“Stay here. There’s a spare bed in the attic.” 

“I appreciate it. I’ll head out in the morning.” 

Richard shrugged. “Stay as long as you want. It wouldn’t kill you to take a 
day, would it?” 

“And do what?” he asked. 

“I don’t know,” his uncle replied. “Sometimes it’s nice to have a day that takes 
you by surprise, isn’t it? Although I guess cops don’t much like surprises.” 

“Not much,” Stride agreed. 

“Stay for breakfast anyway.” 

He put a hand on his uncle’s shoulder. “That I’ll do.” 


Half an hour later, Stride lay on an old twin bed in the musty darkness of 
Richard’s attic. An open window let in cold air. Richard was something of a 
hoarder, and the small attic space with the peaked roof was cluttered with 
decades of broken furniture, old clothes stuffed into moving boxes, and a 
teaching career’s worth of schoolbooks and yearbooks. Before turning out the 
light, he’d explored the room and discovered stacks of yellowing postcards and 
photographs on a walnut bureau. He found a picture of his mother, Beatrice, as a 
teenager in Shawano. She was a pretty girl. Happy. A shy smile. Frozen in youth. 

He thought about her face as he stared at the ceiling. Hours earlier, he’d been 
standing over her remains in the earth. The girl in the photograph. The woman in 
the ground. The journey didn’t seem very long. 

He drifted to sleep, and he had bad dreams. He was back in the cold cemetery, 
and his mother was there, and Cindy was there, and he heard laughter that had a 



weird, wicked childishness to it. He asked Cindy, “Who’s that?”—but she just 
shook her head, as if it were the silliest question in the world, and told him, “You 
know who it is, Jonny.” 

He did know. He recognized the laughter haunting the hallowed ground. It 
was Der Teufel. 

Then a cop drove up in a black Ford Expedition, but the cop was not Percy 
Andrews but himself. He stood there, watching himself draw his own weapon. 
His mother and his late wife looked on with sadness, and just like Percy, he 
didn’t hesitate to do what needed to be done. Stride watched himself put the gun 
to his own head and pull the trigger. 

He started awake. Light streamed through the tattered curtain, and the dream 
slipped into dust. He was disoriented, but then he remembered where he was. 
The sweet smell of cinnamon drifted through the house. 

Stride changed and went downstairs, and in the kitchen, he found his uncle, 
wearing an apron, using a knife to spread a sweet white glaze on his freshly 
baked rolls. Richard wasn’t alone. 

A young woman stood near him, reddened eyes focused outside onto the 
street, pretty face streaked with dried tears. Her chocolate hair was a mess, 
knotted into dirty, spiky bangs. She wore what had to be yesterday’s clothes. She 
hadn’t slept. Looking at his uncle, Stride didn’t think Richard had slept either. 
He’d gone right across the street to his neighbor to comfort her, and that was 
where he had been all night. 

His uncle met his eyes and nodded. “Kelli Andrews,” Richard said, “meet my 
nephew, Jonathan Stride.” 

She turned slowly. Her eyes searched his face and sized him up. He 
remembered that she was a psychologist, and he could feel her brain taking the 
measure of all the non-verbal signals he sent. He wondered if she was waiting 
for him to talk about what she’d been through. I’m sorry for your loss. The usual 
platitude. Somehow, he sensed that she was beyond that and that the words 
wouldn’t have meant anything to her at all. 

“You were there,” she said finally. “You saw it happen.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

Kelli nodded. There was a link between them because of what he’d seen. An 
indelible bond. Stride was the last thread tying Percy and Kelli together. He’d 
been there at the end. He knew things she could never know. 



“Richard says you’re a detective,” she murmured. 

“That’s right.” 

“A detective is what I need, Mr. Stride,” Kelli told him. “I need to know why 
my husband killed himself.” 
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They walked by the Wolf River. 

The morning was cold but bright. Low sunshine over the trees had replaced 
the snow. Kuckuck Park followed the ribbon of the water, which Stride could see 
through a gnarled web of branches and brush. Much of the river was still frozen, 
but he saw places where the current had worn away the ice, leaving open patches 
of water near the wooded banks. Spring waged a slow battle against the paralysis 
of winter. 

The sloping parkland was covered with the overnight snow, but the asphalt 
trail had already been cleared by the town. Kelli said little as they walked. She 
had her hands shoved in the pockets of her sleeveless down vest, and under the 
vest, she wore a long-sleeved navy top and gray jeans studded with bangles. She 
was tall—not quite six feet—and her arms and legs were full-figured and strong. 
Her ears and eyebrows were a pincushion of multiple piercings, and she wore 
earrings dotted with cheap amber stones. She had a stylized m tattooed on the 
side of her neck, which was formed by two intertwined green serpents. There 
was a little bit of the biker chick about her, which Stride found an unusual fit 
with the conservative cop she’d married. As tough as she was, she also wore a 
delicate floral perfume that wafted over the cold air. It was a pretty scent that 
made him think of warmer days. 

She noticed him staring at her. “I stand out in Shawano,” she said. 

“I imagine you do.” He pointed at her tattoo. “M?” 

“Marina,” she replied. “My cousin. We were very close growing up. She died 
when I was twelve. Suicide. She was bullied by other girls at school, and it got 
so bad she hung herself.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Marina and now Percy. What does it say about a person who loses two loved 
ones to suicide?” she asked. 

“I don’t think it says anything at all,” Stride replied. 


“That’s kind of you to say, but I’m not sure I believe that. Marina is the reason 
I went into counseling. I specialize in abuse issues on both sides. I work with 
those who have been abused and those who do the abusing.” She stopped on the 
trail, and her red lips pressed into a thin line. “I assume you know about me. 
About the Novitiate.” 

Stride nodded. 

“People can’t believe I stayed in the profession after that. God knows Percy 
wanted me to quit. I guess I’m naive enough to believe that what I do matters. I 
focus on the success stories and try not to dwell on my failures.” 

“That sounds admirable.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Most counselors are simply in the business to find people 
who are more screwed up than they are.” 

He smiled. “Did you grow up around here?” 

“No, I followed a boyfriend here after college. Eventually, he left, and I stayed 
around. I like the small town life. I have to travel a lot for my job—Milwaukee, 
Madison, Wausau—but this gives me somewhere to come home to. Of course, it 
was easier when I was anonymous. The Novitiate changed everything.” 

Stride thought it interesting that she identified her kidnapping and torture with 
the place where it had occurred, rather than the man who had assaulted her. To 
her, the incident was simply The Novitiate. He wondered if it gave her some kind 
of emotional distance from what went on inside the walls. Victims found 
different ways to cope. 

“It’s a bizarre kind of celebrity,” Kelli went on. “People are still 
uncomfortable around me, even after four years. They don’t know what to say. 
When Percy and I moved in here, your uncle was the only one who really 
welcomed us.” 

“Richard is good that way,” Stride said. “He takes people as they are.” 

“Well, I don’t blame the neighbors. We made their lives difficult simply by 
being here. Reporters would show up around town. Total strangers would drive 
by. Creepy. Percy and I didn’t want the magazine covers and the morning shows. 
We wanted to be left alone.” 

“America loves a fairy tale romance,” Stride said. 

Kelli frowned. “Fairy tales are just that. Fairy tales.” 

She didn’t elaborate. She bowed her head, letting her dirty hair fall across her 



face. Stride wasn’t sure whether her anger or her grief held the upper hand. He’d 
seen it many times before. Suicide crashed through those left behind like a tidal 
wave of guilt and fury. 

“Kelli, I realize how difficult this is for you,” he told her, “but I have to be 
honest. I don’t think I can help. You know as well as I do that there aren’t any 
easy answers when someone makes this choice. Everybody wants to know why, 
but most of the time, there really is no why. I’m sorry, but you probably need a 
minister or another therapist, not a cop.” 

She took a deep breath. With both hands, she brushed the bangs away from 
her eyes. “Richard tells me you’ve lost people. Your wife died.” 

He didn’t acknowledge that she was right, because his uncle had no right to 
share his personal life with a stranger. His annoyance showed in his face, and she 
didn’t miss it. 

“I’m not asking you to share the details of your loss with me,” she went on. “It 
just helps me to know that you understand. You know who to blame for losing 
your wife, Mr. Stride. You can blame a heartless, horrible thing called cancer.” 
She closed her eyes, and when she opened them again, they were aflame, and her 
voice hardened like the river ice. “Me, I want to know who to blame, too. Maybe 
most of the time with suicide, there’s no why, but this time, there is. I know my 
husband. I know the man he was. Something changed. Something happened. 
There is a reason he did this, and I want to find it, and no one else is going to 
help me. I know it’s not a crime to kill yourself, Mr. Stride. Sheriff Weik made it 
very clear that there’s nothing to investigate. A thorn in his side just got plucked, 
and he’s ready to close the book. ‘I’m very sorry, ma’am, but that’s the way it is.’ 
Right now, nobody cares but me, and nobody ever will.” 

She stopped on the trail and took his arm. “Except you know what? I said that 
to Richard last night, and he said I was wrong. He said, you don’t know my 
nephew. He told me that the man who stood in that cemetery and watched a 
fellow cop put a gun to his head is not going to rest until he knows why. So I’m 
asking you if that’s true, Mr. Stride. You saw a good man kill himself right in 
front of you. Can you walk away and never know what really happened to him?” 

Kelli wasn’t shy about what she wanted. Stride respected women like that. 
Women who wore their toughness on their sleeves. Cindy had been that way. So 
was Serena. His uncle was right about him, too, because he couldn’t let it go. 
Walking away wasn’t an option. The scars he wore were all from people he’d 
failed, and he didn’t want to add Percy Andrews to that list. If he had any faith 



that things happened for a reason, then he had to believe he was meant to be in 
that graveyard at that moment on that night. He was destined to be a witness. 

“Tell me more about Percy,” he said. 

Satisfaction rose like a cold red flush in her cheeks. A smile of relief flitted on 
and off her face. He hadn’t said yes, but he hadn’t said no—and that meant yes. 
They brushed snow off a park bench and sat down next to each other. She pulled 
her long legs underneath her. 

“We were very different,” she told him. “That was hard. Percy was 
conservative. Never missed church. Me—well, you can look at me and figure 
out I’m not like that. The age difference was a thing, too. He was ten years older, 
and it made him insecure. I don’t know, I think what really bothered him was 
wondering if I loved him or if it was just—gratitude. You know, that I felt 
obligated to be with him because of what he did. Because he saved me.” 

“Did you love him?” Stride asked. 

Kelli nodded fiercely. “I did. I really did. Age, temperament, religion, none of 
those things mattered to me at all. I fell in love with Percy because he was 
decent to his core, and there are so few decent people in this world. I’m not 
saying it was always easy. Relationships are never easy, but I loved him, and he 
loved me.” 

“You said something changed about him.” 

“Yes, but I don’t know what it was. The last few weeks, he was acting 
strangely. Distant. Afraid. I asked him what was wrong, but he wouldn’t tell me 
anything. He seemed to be avoiding me.” 

“You couldn’t trace it to anything specific?” 

She shook her head. “No.” 

“What was going on in his life?” Stride asked. “I heard he lost a good friend.” 

“Tom Bruin? Yes, that was awful. It was really hard on Percy. They’d been 
best friends for twenty years. They would have done anything for each other. It’s 
been lonely for Percy since then. There are things that friends share that spouses 
don’t. Ever since Tom died, he’s been there for Tom’s wife Anna and for their 
little girl. I called Anna overnight to tell her what happened. She was a wreck.” 

“When did Tom Bruin pass away?” 

“Last year.” 

Stride knew from his own experience that it was hard to lose friends, but he 



didn’t think that was enough to drive Percy Andrews to suicide months later. 
“What about at work? Did he have problems on the job? I heard he and the 
sheriff didn’t get along.” 

“Yes, Percy and Sheriff Weik didn’t like each other. There’s no secret about 
that. Percy made noises about running against him in the next election, but that 
was just talk. He hated politics.” 

“What about his case load? What was he working on?” 

“Well, it’s not like this is the big city. Percy was a small town cop. Most of his 
calls were the usual thing. Kids stealing cars. Drunks getting into bar fights. 
Domestic violence. He’d been spending a lot of time on one particular case, 
though. He seemed obsessed with it.” 

“What was the case?” 

“A local man disappeared last month. Greg Hamlin. He’s kind of a big shot in 
town, both him and his wife. They’d be the first to tell you how important they 
are. He runs a real estate office, and she’s a bank manager, so around here, that 
means some serious influence.” 

Stride nodded. The size of the town didn’t matter. Money and land always 
talked. “What happened to Hamlin?” 

“Nobody knows,” Kelli replied. “He vanished. So did his car. Percy was 
spending day and night on the case, but I don’t think he’d found anything. He 
wouldn’t talk to me about it, but he didn’t seem to be working on anything else. I 
figured he was getting pressure from Sheriff Weik to figure out what happened.” 

“That’s it?” 

“That’s it,” she said. 

Stride chose his words carefully. “Suicide is usually personal, Kelli. It’s not 
work or friends. If there’s a motive, it’s closer to home. It’s rooted in 
depression.” 

“I know that,” Kelli insisted. “Percy wasn’t depressed. Something was 
bothering him, but he wasn’t depressed. I know the difference.” 

“I have to ask. How were things between the two of you?” 

“Fine.” 

She answered too quickly. 

“In other words, not fine,” he said calmly. 



Kelli tilted her head back and stared at the blue sky. “Yes, okay, it was 
difficult between us.” 

“In what way?” 

“Every couple struggles,” she replied. “When you’ve been through what I 
went through, you don’t necessarily embrace intimacy too well. Add in a 
straitlaced Lutheran husband, and let’s face it, you don’t have a recipe for a 
couple that’s going to talk out their emotional problems.” 

“Were you faithful to him?” Stride asked. 

“Yes,” she snapped. 

“Was he faithful to you?” 

“Percy would never cheat on me.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“I’m sure,” she insisted. She read the look on his face and added: “I know 
where you’re going with this, Mr. Stride. You think I should open up my 
Psychology 101 textbook. Intimacy issues, emotional struggles, loneliness. Percy 
couldn’t deal with his problems, and he wound up with a gun to his head.” 

Stride frowned. “Sometimes it happens exactly like that, Kelli.” 

“I know it does, but not this time. This was something different. If I never find 
out what it was, then I’ll spend the rest of my life seeing the same look in 
people’s faces that I’m seeing in yours right now. Everyone will think my 
husband killed himself because of me.” 
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Standing in the corridor outside Sheriff Weik’s office, Stride heard shouting. He 
couldn’t make out the words, but it was a woman’s voice, angry and shrill. The 
heavy oak door flew open, and a petite blond charged into the hallway like a 
racehorse out of the gate. He didn’t have time to dodge her, and she barreled 
headlong into him, bouncing off his chest and spilling the contents of her clutch 
purse on the marble floor. 

“Watch where you’re going!” she shrieked. 

Stride smiled patiently. “Actually, I wasn’t going anywhere.” 

The woman huffed in exasperation. She squatted awkwardly in her dress and 
began to retrieve items from her purse: coins, lipstick, pocket mirror, ballpoint 
pens, and dozens of business cards. Stride bent down to help her, but she 
interrupted him sharply. 

“I can do this myself!” 

She gathered most of what she’d lost and stuffed items haphazardly into her 
purse. Loose change littered the floor, but she left it where it was. When she 
stood up, she smoothed the lines of her peach dress and patted her poufy helmet 
hair. She was small, no more than five-foot-four even in pumps, and probably a 
size zero. Her face was buried under makeup, with lips as red as Door County 
cherries. Tiny wrinkles surrounded her blue eyes. The perfect color of her yellow 
hair didn’t match her age, which he guessed was late fifties. 

“Who are you?” she demanded. “Are you a cop, too? I don’t know you.” 

It sounded like an accusation, as if she knew everybody in town and 
everybody should know her. 

“I am a cop,” he acknowledged, “but not in Shawano.” 

She opened her mouth to bark at him and then snapped it shut. She let loose 
with another irritated yip and clicked away on top of her high heels. Stride had 
one of her business cards in his hand, and he glanced at the name: Hope Hamlin. 
She was a loan manager at the Shawano Bank. 


“Stride,” said a gravelly voice from the office doorway. Sheriff Weik, his 
uniform crisp and pressed, stood with his beefy hands on his hips. 

“Hello, Sheriff.” 

“I thought you’d be heading north on Highway 53 by now. Didn’t you say you 
were on your way back to Duluth?” 

“Change of plans,” Stride said. 

Weik didn’t look happy, but he waved Stride into the office and closed the 
door. The sheriff sat down and folded his hands in front of him. His brown beard 
made a trimmed line along his neck, which was pinched by the collar of a white 
uniform shirt. A mustache hid his upper lip. His hair was cut so short that it was 
mostly a shadow on his balding skull. 

The sheriff’s desk was neatly organized. The folders in his inbox made 
corners as sharp as an army bed, and he kept four matching pens and four 
matching pencils in a coffee mug. His walls were adorned with community- 
oriented anti-drug posters and local historical photos dating back to the 1970s. 
The only personal items in the room were a handful of framed photos on the 
credenza behind his desk. Stride saw a wife, as stern and round as Weik himself, 
three teenage boys, and a collage of fishing and hunting pictures. 

That was life for a rural county sheriff. 

“What can I do for you?” Weik asked. 

“I was hoping you could tell me a little bit more about Percy Andrews.” 

“Why?” 

Stride ran a hand back through his own wavy hair. “Well, his wife Kelli is a 
good friend of my uncle’s. They’re neighbors. Naturally, she’s distraught about 
Percy’s death. She doesn’t understand why this happened.” 

“I agree, blowing your head off is not what you’d expect a hero to do,” Weik 
acknowledged, with a hint of cynical emphasis on the word hero. “I’m still not 
sure how this involves you.” 

“Kelli asked me to talk to some of the people who knew Percy. She doesn’t 
feel comfortable doing so herself. She wants to know if he said or did anything 
that might give her a clue as to why he did this. According to her, it was 
completely unexpected.” He paused and then added: “I have to admit, I’m 
curious about it myself. I was there. I feel like I have a personal stake in this.” 

Weik combed his mustache with his finger. “Don’t you have a job elsewhere, 



Lieutenant?” 

“I told Kelli I would take a day, maybe two. No more. I don’t want to get in 
your way, but this isn’t a criminal investigation anyway. I just want to give his 
wife a place to start to make sense of this.” 

He could see that Weik looking for a way to object. The man’s eyes were 
droopy but focused, like the stare of a bloodhound. He was a smart, serious man, 
but he was a politician, just as Neal Gandy had said. In this case, one of his cops 
had committed suicide. That looked bad to the public. And a stranger asking 
questions about it was a wrinkle he didn’t need. 

“I’ll be discreet,” Stride added. 

Weik nodded. “No press. You don’t talk to any reporters. This place will be 
crawling with media as soon as word gets out.” 

“Of course.” 

“You have no official capacity here whatsoever. You’re a private citizen. 
Someone doesn’t want to talk to you, you leave.” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Don’t prolong this, Lieutenant.” 

“I won’t.” Stride leaned forward with his elbows on his knees. “Do you have 
any idea why Percy killed himself, Sheriff?” 

“None.” 

“You were his boss,” Stride said. 

“That’s right, I was his boss, not his shrink or his priest. Our relationship was 
professional. That’s all.” 

“I gather you didn’t like him.” 

“I neither liked nor disliked him,” Weik retorted. “I don’t know how you run 
things, but I make it a point not to get chummy with my officers. They’re my 
employees, not my friends.” 

“I get it. I just wondered if you’d had any feedback from colleagues about his 
performance lately. Or if you’d noticed changes in his behavior. Cops face a lot 
of stress. They don’t always deal with it well.” 

Weik shrugged. “If Percy had something on his mind, he didn’t tell me about 
it. This is a mral county, Lieutenant. My officers don’t have easy jobs, but they 
don’t face the extremes you’d find in an urban environment.” 



“Percy killed a man,” Stride pointed out. “That’s always traumatic for a cop.” 

“It was four years ago. He was doing his job. It put his face on the cover of 
national magazines, and he wound up with a pretty young wife as a result. He 
became our local hero and celebrity rolled into one. All in all, I’d say he came 
through the experience unscathed.” 

“There can still be guilt under the surface.” 

“If there was, I didn’t see it.” 

“What was Percy working on recently?” Stride asked. “Kelli mentioned a 
disappearance.” 

“Greg Hamlin,” Weik told him. His mustache twitched into something 
approximating a smile. “That was his wife in my office just now. Hope Hamlin. 
She figures if you have enough money, and you screech loudly enough, you can 
get whatever you want.” 

“Is there anything unusual about the case?” 

“A wealthy man in his late fifties vanishes in a small town. That’s uncommon, 
but I wouldn’t go so far as to say unusual. He’s gone. His car’s gone. His credit 
cards and accounts haven’t been touched. Percy had two theories. Either Greg 
drove into a lake one night, in which case we’ll find him sooner or later. Or he 
got tired of listening to Hope jabber into his ear, and he ran away for good. In 
which case he’s probably on some beach in Mexico, where he never wants to be 
found. Either way, our hero didn’t make headway solving the case, but I don’t 
imagine that’s enough to make a cop decide to kill himself.” 

“Did Percy have close friends on the force?” Stride asked. 

“Not that I know of. His best friend was Tom Bruin, but Tom’s dead.” 

“Bruin was the last coroner?” 

“That’s right. You could talk to his wife Anna. Percy spent a lot of time with 
her after Tom died. A lot of time.” 

Stride heard something in the sheriff’s voice. “Do you think there was 
something more between them?” 

“I’m the sheriff, not the gossip columnist,” Weik replied dismissively. “People 
talk in small towns. Rumors spread. Who knows whether any of it is true?” 

Stride knew all about small towns. If there was a businessman with dirty 
laundry, or a marriage on the rocks, the local police were typically the first to 
hear about it. And if it involved a potential rival, he was sure that a shrewd 



politician like Weik would find a way to make sure that tongues kept wagging. 
He stood up and extended a hand. “Well, I appreciate your time, Sheriff.” 

Weik shook his hand, and his grip was like a bear’s. “Remember the 
boundaries, Lieutenant. This is personal, not professional. Wrap it up fast and go 
home. Nothing good comes from a tragedy like this.” 

“You’re right about that,” Stride replied. 


He didn’t make it back to his Ford Expedition, which was parked on Main 
Street, before Hope Hamlin pounced on him. The feisty blond woman got 
between him and his truck and jabbed a ruby-nailed finger at his chest. It was 
like having a hawk plummet from the sky with claws extended. 

“I know who you are!” she snapped. 

“Do you?” 

“I asked around. You’re Richard Heling’s nephew. You’re an investigator from 
Duluth.” 

“That’s true,” Stride replied. “I know who you are, too, Mrs. Hamlin. I’m very 
sorry about your husband.” 

Hope unfolded a newspaper article and shoved it in his face. The cold breeze 
caught it and made the paper flap. “See? This is Greg. He’s been missing for 
weeks, but the police here couldn’t care less.” 

“I’m sure that’s not true.” 

“Like hell it’s not! I want to hire you. I need somebody to do something. You 
investigate things. Investigate this!” 

Stride smiled politely. “I’m really sorry. I can’t help you.” 

“I’ve got money. I’ll pay whatever it takes.” 

“It’s not about money.” 

Hope crumpled the paper into a tight ball and shoved it inside her purse. Her 
face was flushed, which matched her lipstick. “Sure, you cops all stick together. 
I get it. Brush it under a rug. Percy Andrews didn’t care. He didn’t spend ten 
minutes finding out what happened to Greg. He practically hung up on me 
whenever I called. Now Weik is doing the same thing.” 

“I sympathize with you,” Stride told her. “Investigations often don’t move as 
fast as families want. That doesn’t mean nothing’s happening.” 



“You think I don’t know what people are saying? Everybody says Greg left 
me. He disappeared because he wanted to get away from me. Well, trust me, my 
husband would never do that.” 

Stride slid his sunglasses over his face and unzipped his leather jacket as he 
swung open the door of his truck. His breath made a fog. “I really hope you find 
him, Mrs. Hamlin. Believe me, I do.” 

“Then help me figure out where he is. I already told you I’d pay. I’m sure it’s 
more than a cop like you makes.” 

“I’m sorry, that’s a job for the local police, not an outsider like me. If you do 
want to hire your own investigator, you can find a list of state-licensed private 
detectives online. I’m sure one of them would be happy to work for you.” 

Hope Hamlin, who wasn’t even wearing a coat to battle the cold morning, 
turned on her high heels and stamped away toward the county courthouse 
building with her elbows flying. Stride watched her go. He understood her 
frustration, no matter how annoying she was. People who had lost loved ones 
didn’t want to be patient. They wanted answers. Now. 

Just like Kelli Andrews. 

He also realized that something was bothering him. Hope Hamlin had said 
that Percy Andrews could barely find time in his day to search for her missing 
husband. He didn’t care about the case. He’d brushed it under a rug. He’d 
ducked her calls. Maybe it was just his way of dealing with a difficult, 
demanding crime victim, but it still didn’t make sense. 

Kelli Andrews had said the opposite was true. 

She’d said Percy was obsessed with finding out what happened to Greg 
Hamlin. 
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The baby monitor squawked from the bookshelf. Stride had heard a child 
playing happily for half an hour—and the off-key voice of a teenage girl singing 
Lady Gaga songs—but the baby was crying for her mother now. Anna Bruin put 
down her cup of tea with a smile and apologized as she left the room. 

Seconds later, Stride heard Anna through the speaker as she took her child 
from the babysitter and comforted her. The baby’s cries immediately quieted. 

Stride got up and wandered to the patio doors. The rear of the Bruin house 
overlooked a snowy back yard and the half-frozen Wolf River. He saw a fishing 
boat mounted on a trailer and a boat dock waiting for the spring thaw. This was a 
doctor’s house, large and comfortable, with the best view in the area. The lot was 
situated on the western riverbank, on a long dead end street lined with similar 
luxury homes. On the far shore, he saw the industrial section of town, where 
lumber mill workers could eat their lunches by the river and stare at the 
waterside mansions. 

Shawano was like most Wisconsin small towns. It had a tiny professional 
upper crust and a much larger population of hourly workers and farmers. Beyond 
the cluster of city streets on the river, the quiet roads led into vast swaths of rural 
fields and densely forested land. The town was located on Highway 29 between 
Wausau and Green Bay, but the expanded four-lane highway no longer crawled 
through the center of town as it had for decades. The highway diversion had cost 
Shawano tourist dollars, but the nearby lakes and woods still attracted campers 
and fishermen during the summer and hunters and snowmobilers during the 
frozen months. The cold spring, after winter and before summer, was the quiet 
time. 

Stride felt something familiar about the Bruin house. He recognized it with a 
sense of claustrophobia as a place of sadness and loss. The house was too big for 
a widow and baby. It was cluttered by memories. He could still feel the missing 
presence of Tom Bruin. The late doctor had obviously been a sportsman, because 
the wood paneling on the walls and the deer heads mounted over the field stone 
fireplace all reflected a man’s touch. He saw a line of framed photographs 


perched on the mantle. Bruin, who had been only 47 when he died, had full 
straw-colored hair and beet-red cheeks. He was stocky and tall, with a beer belly 
and a big smile. The photographs showed him at play, wearing a Packers 
cheesehead at Lambeau, toasting with a bottle of Leinie’s at a Brewers game, 
and crouching in head to toe camouflage with a rifle in his hands. It was easy to 
imagine him bursting in the front door, telling a joke, but all that was left now 
was a ghost. His own house had felt the same way for a long time after Cindy 
died. 

He saw Percy Andrews in two of the pictures on the Bruin mantle. Percy was 
younger than Tom by several years, and he looked shyer and quieter than the 
doctor, who had his arm around the other man like a bear paw. Percy wasn’t 
frowning, but he wasn’t really smiling. He looked like a man who thought that 
the world was a serious place. 

“I’m so sorry,” Anna Bruin announced as she returned to the living room. 
“Sophie is wonderful with Mya, but sometimes she needs rescue when the 
crying starts.” 

“I understand.” 

“Do you have children, Mr. Stride?” she asked him. 

“No, my wife and I wanted kids, but it didn’t happen before she passed away.” 

Anna nodded in sympathy. It was the unspoken bond between people who had 
lost their spouses. They were both part of the cancer club. “Mya is a blessing,” 
she told him. “As hard as it is without Tom, I have her as a reminder. I’m sorry 
that you weren’t so fortunate.” 

“That’s kind of you,” he said. 

“Others who haven’t been through it don’t really understand, do they?” 

He shook his head. “No, they don’t.” 

The two of them sat down again. Anna was tall and bird-like, with thin bones 
and a long neck. She wore glasses, and her face was narrow and pointed. She 
had brunette hair cut in a simple style that hung straight down and swished in 
broad curls at her shoulders. He assumed she had money, but she wasn’t showy 
about it. Her clothes were plain. She wore no jewelry, other than her wedding 
ring and a gold chain with a cross around her neck. She was obviously younger 
than her husband had been, and Stride guessed she was about the same age as 
Kelli Andrews, in her early thirties. 



“I have to tell you, I’m in shock about Percy,” Anna said. 

“Of course.” 

“Kelli must be devastated.” 

“She is.” 

“I truly can’t understand it. This was so unlike Percy. He was a man of faith, 
and he was so devoted to Kelli. I simply can’t conceive what would have driven 
him to something like this. You were there? You saw it?” 

Stride nodded. 

“And he gave no clue?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Well, I’m at a loss,” Anna said. 

“It sounds like you knew him pretty well.” 

“Oh, yes, he was like an older brother. Percy and Tom were thick as thieves 
when I first met Tom ten years ago. I joined the hospital fresh out of nursing 
school, and Tom and I started dating shortly thereafter. Even then, I knew it was 
a package deal. Tom and Percy came joined at the hip. They were both sports 
fanatics. Hunting and fishing, too. Tom has a camper on some land we own near 
Richmond, and the two of them used to solve all the problems of the world out 
there.” 

“Nice.” 

“Yes, we cried together when Tom passed away. It was as hard on Percy as it 
was on me. Honestly, this is like dealing with Tom’s death all over again to lose 
Percy. I don’t know what I would have done without him this past year. I’ve had 
Mya to care for, and Tom used to do everything around the house for us. Percy 
was kind enough to help me whenever he could.” Her face darkened, and her 
mouth pinched together. “By the way, I know what people say about us. The 
rumors aren’t true. There was no affair. Percy wasn’t that kind of man, and I’m 
not that kind of woman.” 

Stride waited without saying anything. Anna put down her tea and smoothed 
her skirt. She got up from the sofa and went and picked up a photograph of her 
husband. Her mouth bent into a sad smile. 

“You look for someone to blame when cancer strikes,” she murmured. 

“Yes, I know.” 



“God, yourself, the universe.” 

“Absolutely,” he said. 

“It happened so quickly. In a few months, Tom went from this strong man, full 
of life, to a skeleton, a fraction of what he was. He was so weak. We had to 
move him to the first floor, because he couldn’t go up the stairs anymore. I’d 
listen to him on the baby monitor, and I would hear him labor to breathe. I don’t 
know if it’s more agonizing on the victim or the survivor.” 

“It’s awful for both,” Stride said. 

Anna stared at her husband’s smiling face in the photograph. Her voice 
cracked as she spoke. “Tom thought the cancer was a curse. Like he’d sold his 
soul or something. Like he was being punished.” 

“For what?” 

“He wouldn’t say, but I think he felt guilty about his relationship with Percy. 
There was kind of a shadow between them in the last few years. They still hung 
out together, but it wasn’t the same. I think when Tom got sick, it helped the two 
of them get past some things. You know, you get pretty focused on what really 
matters when you’re staring death in the face.” 

“What was the problem between them?” Stride asked. 

Anna hesitated. “Kelli.” 

“How so?” 

“Tom—well, I’m not sure Tom approved of Percy marrying her.” 

“Why not?” Stride asked. 

“Kelli’s very pretty, very sweet, but Tom wasn’t sure if her feelings for Percy 
were genuine. A terrible experience can bond people together, but I don’t know 
if you can build a lifetime on it. Percy and Tom argued, and they agreed to put it 
aside, but I don’t think Percy ever completely forgave Tom for how he felt.” 

“What about you? How did you feel about it?” 

“Me? Well, I like Kelli, but I don’t know her very well. We’re not exactly cut 
from the same cloth. She’s much bolder, more out there, more New Age. I have 
to say, I’m not keen on the work she does with abusers, either. If it were up to 
me, we’d string them all up, but I guess we need people like Kelli who can try to 
help them. Which is frankly amazing to me, after what happened to her. I 
couldn’t be alone with men like that after what she experienced. Percy didn’t like 
it, either.” 



“Did Percy and Tom reconcile before he died?” Stride asked. 

“I think so,” Anna said. “Percy was there on Tom’s last day. I went for a walk 
and gave them space. Tom seemed more at peace after that. He was gone a few 
hours later. I was holding his hand right to the end.” 

Stride got up from the sofa. The conversation had awakened his own 
memories of Cindy, and when the flood started, it was hard to hold it back. He 
knew exactly what Anna had gone through. “Can you think of anything in these 
past few weeks that might explain why Percy did what he did?” 

Anna shook her head. “I can’t. I really can’t.” 

“Had you seen a lot of him recently?” 

“No, he was here briefly a couple weeks ago to fix a leaking faucet, but that’s 
all. He looked upset and distracted. I asked him what was wrong, but he 
wouldn’t talk about it. I guess I should have pushed him harder. Frankly, I 
assumed it was something between him and Kelli. Marriages have their ups and 
downs.” 

“Did he mention the disappearance of Greg Hamlin?” Stride asked. “That was 
the last case he was working on.” 

“He didn’t,” Anna told him, “but Percy rarely talked about work. I know Hope 
and Greg, of course. Everybody does.” 

“I met Hope today,” Stride said. 

A faint smile crossed Anna’s face. “Enjoy the experience, did you?” 

“Not much.” 

“No, Hope is hard-boiled. They both are. She’s smart, I’ll give her that, but 
some people will bank in Green Bay just so they don’t have to deal with her. 
Greg can be just as difficult. Your uncle probably knows him. Greg was a 
teacher and coach at the middle school for a long time, but I think the school 
board got tired of his temper and encouraged him to move on. He became a 
realtor, and he’s done very well with commercial properties. He and Hope make 
a lot of money, but their battles are legendary in town. Although I have to say, it 
seemed to me that Greg had softened a bit lately. His dad died last fall, and that 
kind of thing can make you reassess how you live your life.” 

Stride nodded. He spotted a teenage girl in the doorway of the living room 
with a one-year-old baby in her arms. The baby’s face mimicked Tom Bruin’s 
plump red cheeks and bright eyes, like a reminder of her father. Anna bloomed 



with happiness, seeing her child, and the bond of mother and daughter made 
Stride conscious of what he’d missed by never becoming a parent. 

“Well, Mya and I have some errands to run in town,” Anna told him. 

“Yes, of course. I appreciate your time.” 

“I’m sorry I couldn’t be more help. I’d like to know what happened to Percy, 
too, as much as Kelli does.” 

“I’m afraid these things rarely have easy answers,” Stride said. 

“I suppose you’re right.” 

They shook hands. Her grip was limp. He left the house and made his way 
down the icy driveway to his truck, which was parked facing the river. The road 
ended at a boat launch. Slushy water slapped at the asphalt, but the milky blanket 
of ice began again just offshore. He unlocked the door and was about to climb 
inside when he smelled cigarette smoke behind him. 

When he looked up the road, he saw the same teenage boy who had been 
watching the activity at the graveyard the previous night. 

The boy sat astride a red moped in the middle of the country intersection. A 
hand-rolled cigarette drooped from his lips. His black hair was long and greasy. 
He wasn’t tall, and he had to stretch his legs to graze the ground with the toes of 
his sneakers. In the daylight, he looked younger, because he was skinny and the 
sleeves of his jean jacket hung almost to the ends of his fingers. Stride dropped 
his keys in his pocket and walked up the road toward the boy. Getting closer, he 
saw that the teenager had pale blue eyes, which were trained on him with 
curiosity and a hint of fear, like someone outside the lion’s cage at the zoo. The 
boy’s face wasn’t sullen or mean; he didn’t have the typical teenage arrogance. 
He looked smart, but he looked like a loner. Those were qualities Stride 
recognized from his own teenage years. 

The moped engine sputtered to life. The boy swung the handlebars and headed 
down Wolf River Road. His long hair flew into tangles. Rocks and spray 
spattered the red metal frame. Stride watched him go. 

“He’s cute, isn’t he?” 

Stride glanced at the driveway, where Anna Bruin’s teenage babysitter stood 
at the curb. He figured she was about the same age as the boy on the bike. She 
wore a cream-colored dress that fell to her knees and neon yellow sneakers. Her 
unzipped down coat had a fur hood. She had scraggly brown hair with a 



headband and bow and wore yellow glasses that matched her shoes. A knit 
purse, heavy with sequins, swung from her fingers. She was tall and skinny. 

“You know him?” Stride asked. 

“Oh, sure, that’s Mike Black.” 

It took Stride a moment, and then he made the connection. Black. That was 
the name on the grave that had been vandalized. The grave only steps away from 
where Percy shot himself. He didn’t like coincidences. 

“Anna called you Sophie, is that right?” he asked the girl. 

“Yep, that’s me.” She pointed a finger at him playfully. “And you are Jonathan 
Stride of the Duluth Police, and that policeman’s wife asked you to find out why 
he killed himself, right?” 

“You know a lot,” he told her. 

“I like to listen. You learn a lot when you listen. No one pays attention to kids, 
because they think we’re stupid.” 

“I don’t think you’re stupid.” He added: “No school today?” 

“Nope. A pipe burst. The place is flooded. Bummer, huh?” She grinned. 

“Yeah, I used to be glued to the news after snow storms to see if they closed 
the Duluth schools,” Stride said. “It’s nice of you to help out Mrs. Bruin on a day 
off.” 

“Oh, sure. I like kids, and Mya’s great. I mean, Mrs. Bruin pays me, but it’s 
fun.” 

“Let me ask you something, Sophie. What’s the deal with Mike Black?” 

“Mike? I don’t know, he’s a little weird, but that’s okay. I’m weird, too. He 
loves animals, which I think is cool. Him and his mom, they’ve got dogs and 
cats and rabbits and stuff. Mike rescued most of them.” 

“Nice.” 

“Yeah, I like him. He mostly hangs out by himself, but that’s the way I am, 
too. I feel bad for him. The other kids at school are pretty awful to him.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Oh, you know, they figure, like father, like son.” 

Stride frowned. “Father?” 

Then he remembered. Sophie didn’t need to tell him who Mike Black’s father 



was, because he already knew the story from the newspapers. Chester Black, 
who went by the nickname “Jet.” Black was a scrawny auto mechanic and high 
school dropout who routinely beat up his wife and son when he got drunk on 
Saturday nights. After one particularly vicious assault, he pled guilty to domestic 
assault to avoid jail time. He got probation, with the requirement that he get 
counseling for anger management. 

His court-appointed counselor was a young psychologist named Kelli 
Westmark. 

Jet didn’t want anyone putting their fingers inside his troubled mind, 
particularly not a strong, attractive woman. He had other plans for her. He 
kidnapped Kelli and imprisoned her inside the ruined Novitiate on the banks of 
the Red River, where he tortured her for days. That was where Percy Andrews 
eventually found them. 

That was where Percy shot and killed Jet Black. 

Sophie watched him. “You know who he is. I figured you would.” 

“Percy Andrews killed Mike’s dad,” Stride said. 

“Yeah.” 

“How did Mike feel about that?” 

“I don’t know. I couldn’t really tell if he liked Percy or hated him. He was a 
little obsessed with him, that’s for sure. Followed him everywhere, wouldn’t stop 
talking about him. That figures, huh? I mean, it sucks when your dad is 
murdered, even if he deserves it.” 

“What happened at the Novitiate wasn’t murder, Sophie,” Stride told her. 

“That’s what people say, but tell that to Mike. I mean, he knows who was 
really in the ruins with his dad that night.” 

Sophie slapped a hand over her mouth, as if she wanted to shove the words 
back inside and lock them away. Secrets were big, scary things, and they were 
tough to keep. Especially when you’re a young girl and a cute boy tells you 
something important. 

Stride knelt down until they were eye to eye, and he spoke calmly to the girl. 
The girl who liked to listen. 

“Who was in the ruins?” he asked. 

“Nobody.” 



Stride waited, saying nothing, staring at Sophie as the girl blinked nervously. 

“I mean, nobody human,” she went on. 

“What are you talking about?” 

Sophie chewed her lip and adjusted her yellow glasses. She looked as if she 
wanted to dig a hole in the ground and crawl down inside and cover it up. Stride 
heard a car engine, and he saw a vintage pick-up rattling toward the house. 
Relieved, Sophie tugged her purse higher on her shoulder. She saw her escape. 

“That’s my dad,” she said. “I gotta go.” 

“Sophie, who does Mike think killed his father?” 

The girl’s eyes flitted everywhere except Stride’s face. She was like any 
twelve-year-old, bubbly until the world got hard, surrounded by a wall as fragile 
as an eggshell. He didn’t think she was going to answer, but then she put her 
cupped her hands around her mouth and her voice croaked like a wind-up doll. 

“The Devil,” she whispered. 
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No one in the town of Shawano had forgotten Jet Black. 

Homegrown monsters lingered like ghosts long after they were dead. Jet had 
been born and raised here. He’d become what he was right here. In the schools. 
In the parks and campgrounds. On Main Street and the dirt roads. Nobody liked 
it. You could blame evil on bad-to-the-bone genes, but somewhere in the back of 
everyone’s mind was an unwelcome thought: Was it us? 

Did we make him who he was? 

Stride found the Black house on the west end of Old Highway 29, two miles 
from town, where land was cheap. The driveway was rutted with mud and snow. 
The old rambler was dwarfed by soaring trees. Near the street, the mailbox had 
been knocked off its post and lay on the ground, dented and open. He got out of 
his car, and he heard a mournful baying, like a wolf pack under a full moon. It 
was dogs, locked inside the house, howling. From the different pitches, he 
guessed at least five. 

He trudged up the driveway and saw that Jet’s family was still paying the 
price for his sins. The yard was neat, but vandals came regularly in the night. 
Windows had been shattered into starbursts by rocks and taped over. Venomous 
profanity had been spray-painted across the garage door. Frozen chocolate- 
colored smears clung to the white siding. Feces. 

Leaning against the garage, parked in the dirt, was Mike Black’s red moped. 

Stride heard the front door open and then the bang of a storm door. A young 
woman emerged into the sunlight. Behind her, a furry pack of dogs pawed and 
jumped at the glass, and the howling became a frenzy of barking. He shaded his 
eyes and saw that the woman held a shotgun cradled in her arms. It was aimed 
directly at his chest, and her finger was poised near the trigger. 

Stride stopped immediately and held up his hands. 

“Who are you?” she called. 

He explained, but it took another minute—and the sight of his police shield— 
before she tilted the shotgun toward the ground. 


“Sorry,” she said, but the apology didn’t sound sincere. “I have to be careful 
about strangers. Usually, they’re not here for anything good.” 

“I can see that,” he told her. 

“It’s mostly drunk kids who do this shit, but you never know.” 

Stride approached the porch. “And you are—?” 

“Ginnie Black.” 

“Jet was your husband?” 

“Unfortunately.” 

“Do you mind if I ask you few questions?” He added: “Preferably not at 
gunpoint.” 

“If you like.” She disarmed the weapon, looking like someone who had done 
it many times before. “I don’t have much time,” she told him. “I have the middle 
shift today. Come on, we can talk inside.” 

Dogs surrounded Stride as he followed the woman into the house. He’d 
undercounted. He saw two Rottweilers, a golden retriever, two black labs, a 
white standard poodle, a sheltie, and a miniature schnauzer who appeared to be 
the meanest and toughest of the lot. The cacophony of barking was deafening, 
but when Ginnie snapped her fingers, the dogs fell silent. 

“They’re well trained,” Stride said. 

Ginnie shrugged. “That’s my son Mike. He’s like a whisperer or something 
with animals.” 

“Is he around?” 

“No.” 

He thought of the moped outside and knew she was lying. 

Stride studied the living room of the small house. The dogs were only part of 
the menagerie. He counted seven cats sprawled on furniture, four rabbits 
sleeping in a cage, and one iguana enjoying the sunshine on a coffee table. 
Despite the animals, the house was impeccably clean. He saw no dust or clutter 
on the surfaces, and fur hadn’t gathered on the sofa cushions. The carpet smelled 
freshly washed, and there was no hint of urine or vomit lingering in the closed- 
up space. Nothing in the house was new, but Ginnie Black kept her surroundings 
organized and neat. 

Like her house, Ginnie was neatly but cheaply put together. She wore Wal- 



Mart fashions—simple checked top, dark skirt, practical shoes—but everything 
fit, and she clearly ironed whatever came out of the drier. Her brown hair was 
long and straight, and it was tied in a tight ponytail behind her head that gave her 
a high white forehead. She wore makeup, but her face was severe and plain. She 
didn’t smile. She looked beaten down by life, but she didn’t look like someone 
who quit. 

“I have to keep the animals inside,” Ginnie told him. “We used to let them out, 
but I lost a dog and a cat that way. Killed. Dropped on our doorstep with their 
heads cut off. Fucking savages.” 

As harsh as her words were, her voice was calm. 

Stride sat down on a sofa. A black-and-white cat lazily re-located to his lap, 
purring loudly. “Have you talked to the police about it?” he asked. 

“Nobody cares. I’m Jet’s wife. Sheriff Weik sends a cop out so they can put it 
in their files that they responded, but they don’t try to stop it. Most of the time, I 
don’t call anymore.” 

“You had nothing to do with what your husband did.” 

“You think that matters? They want me out, that’s the bottom line. I remind 
them of Jet. Nobody’s looking for reminders, believe me. Nobody wants to see 
my face in town. I had to go to Green Bay to get a job.” 

“What do you do?” Stride asked. 

“I work at Lambeau. It’s a good job, lots of overtime. I need the money. Jet 
left me a pile of debt.” 

Stride noticed her left knee twitching to a beat he couldn’t hear. That was the 
only glimmer of the emotions churning inside Ginnie Black. She kept everything 
else locked away. Nothing made it onto her face. 

“You heard about Percy Andrews?” he asked. 

“Yes, I did. That’s a terrible thing.” 

“He killed your husband,” Stride said. 

“So? I wish I’d thanked him for it. I hope that doesn’t shock you.” 

“No.” 

“What I feel bad about is that I didn’t kill Jet myself years ago. Other people 
suffered because I was a coward. Not that I didn’t think about it. I kept a knife 
under my pillow. I would lie there and listen to him breathe and think about 



slitting his throat.” 

“I can imagine what you went through with Jet.” 

“Can you? I doubt it.” 

“I knew a woman about your age in Duluth. Her name was Michaela. She had 
a husband very much like Jet. Michaela needed protection.” 

“And did you protect her?” Ginnie asked. 

“I tried, but he killed her anyway.” 

Her face froze in an instant of compassion. Then it drained away. “Well, I 
guess she should have kept a knife under her pillow, too.” 

“The point is, none of this is your fault.” 

Ginnie shrugged. “Then whose fault is it?” 

Stride didn’t answer her. He thought about Anna Bruin. You look for someone 
to blame. Even when there was nothing and no one. Even when God stood aside 
as evil things happened. 

“Sooner or later, you have to take responsibility for who you are,” Ginnie 
went on. “Jet wasn’t some dumb-ass slacker. He was smart. Clever. Athletic for a 
small kid. Track, tennis, swimming. Yes, he was bullied. Humiliated. He had 
things done to him I wouldn’t wish on anyone. But you know what? Bad things 
happen to everybody. Jet could’ve gotten past it, but instead, he decided that he 
was going to pay back every hurt, and he did. Starting with me and Mike, and 
ending with Kelli. He became worse than any of the people who tormented him. 
So you tell me, Mr. Stride. When does the victim become guilty himself?” 

He knew she was right. There was no line in the sand between guilt and 
innocence. It kept getting washed away. He’d put hundreds of abused children in 
jail after they grew up and became molesters, rapists, and killers. He could have 
said many things to her, but he said: “Why did you marry him?” 

Ginnie cast her eyes around at the neat, clean, organized space in which she 
lived. He had a sense that she was a woman who liked to bring order to chaos. 
Jet Black was chaos. “At first, I felt sorry for him,” she said. “Later, by the time I 
knew who he really was, it was too late. I thought he would change. I thought I 
could change him if I loved him enough. Stupid.” 

“Not stupid. Naive maybe. But you’re not alone in that. It’s a big club.” 

She shrugged. In the silence that followed, the cat on his lap hopped down and 
strolled over to Ginnie, where it stretched across her feet. One of the dogs began 



to howl, but she snapped her fingers again, and the quiet returned. He watched 
her compulsively smoothing her skirt, and he knew she was anxious for him to 
be gone. 

“About Percy Andrews,” he said. 

“What can I tell you? I didn’t know him.” 

“What about his wife?” 

“Kelli? No, of course not. I’ve never met her. I should have talked to her years 
ago, but I didn’t have the stomach for it. I doubt she’d have any interest in 
talking to me.” 

“I gather you don’t hold any ill will toward either of them for what happened.” 

“Not in the least.” 

“What about your son?” Stride asked. “Does Mike blame Percy for killing his 
father?” 

“Mike is nothing like Jet,” Ginnie snapped. 

“I didn’t say he was, but he’s a boy. Losing his father couldn’t have been easy, 
especially under those circumstances.” 

“Jet was no father to Mike, just like he was no husband to me. Mike knows 
exactly what kind of man Jet was. I made sure he understood that Percy was a 
hero for what he did. I told him that Jet turned his back on God when he went 
inside the Novitiate, and after that, he deserved whatever happened to him. I 
believe that. It was a dirty, wicked place inside those walls. I wish they would 
tear it down.” 

“Percy’s death must be a shock to Mike,” he said. 

“Yes, it is. I don’t want anyone bothering him.” 

“I heard that Mike liked to follow Percy around town. Is that true?” 

“I don’t know anything about that.” 

“Is he here now?” Stride asked. 

“I already told you he’s not,” she said. “Why do you want to talk to him?” 

“I’m trying to find out what was going on in Percy’s life. If Mike spent time 
around Percy, maybe he saw something. Maybe he knows something that would 
make sense of this. That’s all I want, Ms. Black. I want to help Percy’s wife 
make sense of this.” 

“Mike knows nothing about what happened. Percy Andrews committed 



suicide. It’s a tragedy. I feel bad for Kelli, but it has nothing to do with my son or 
with me. We’re not interested in getting involved.” Ginnie stood up. “I think it 
would be better if you leave now, Mr. Stride.” 

He nodded. “Of course.” 

As he got to his feet, something shifted in the small house. A window 
slamming. A door closing. Ginnie ignored it, as if she could pretend it hadn’t 
happened at all. Outside the house, he heard the whine of the moped engine 
firing up. Ginnie bit her lip and folded her arms tightly across her chest. She 
looked unabashed by her lies. Mike Black had been in the house. He’d heard 
everything between them, and now he was gone. Escaping again. 

“He hates death,” Ginnie murmured. 

Stride looked at her. “I’m sorry?” 

“Jet was a hunter. He hunted everything. He never even took the bodies home. 
He just liked killing things. He used to take Mike with him. Like a prisoner. Ever 
since then, Mike has hated death. He won’t kill a living thing. Nothing. Not even 
a mosquito or a spider. He’s scared of death, because it reminds him of Jet.” 

Stride said nothing else to Ginnie Black as he left the house. 

Outside, he saw a single tire track cutting through the snow of the driveway. 
The moped. 

He backed onto the two-lane highway in his truck. There was no other traffic. 
Before he turned toward town, he looked down the road where it headed west 
away from Shawano into the open lands. Two hundred yards along the arrow- 
straight road, he saw the red moped. Mike Black was looking over his shoulder. 
He was looking right at Stride, waiting for him. The teenager cocked his arm and 
crooked his finger to beckon Stride closer, and then he drove off, making a right 
turn onto a lonely rural road. 

Stride did what the boy wanted. 

He followed. 
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They had the back roads to themselves. The forest pushed in from both sides like 
dense walls. Several times, bridges passed over the bends of the same frozen 
creek that made a white ribbon in the gully between the trees. Stride lost track of 
the turns they made, but Mike Black knew where he was going. The boy seemed 
at home here, and Stride understood the feeling. As a teenager himself, he’d 
explored the northlands surrounding Duluth until every road was like an old 
friend. 

When the boy turned west on County Road A, Stride almost lost him. He 
waited for a flatbed truck to pass on its way into town, and when he finally 
turned, the moped had vanished. He accelerated to catch up, but a mile later, he 
realized that Mike had left the highway. He did a U-turn and slowly retraced his 
route, and that was when he spotted the moped parked in the long grass. 

Stride pulled onto the shoulder and got out of his truck. He crossed the road 
and found himself at a rusted gate mounted onto posts made from tree stumps. 
The gate marked a break in the trees, but there was no road behind it, just matted 
indentations in the grass that led through a small field and disappeared into the 
woods. 

He looked up. The late afternoon sun was gone, crowded out by dark clouds 
that shouldered across the sky, making the world gray. He couldn’t see into the 
trees. He was alone, but Mike’s footprints made a trail through the field. He 
walked around the fence posts and followed the path through dead thistles that 
were as high as his hips. The ground was uneven under his feet, and snow got 
inside his boots. At the fringe of the trees, he stopped, then plunged inside where 
the boy’s footprints continued. 

The trail had been cleared wide enough for a truck, but Stride guessed it had 
been a long time since a vehicle was driven here. The forest had reclaimed it, 
sprouting weeds across the path and toppling thick limbs when the storms hit. 
Low, long branches bent over the trail, making a roof that blocked the sky. At 
times, Stride had to duck. 

Mike Black had stopped where the trail opened into a clearing. Beyond the 


boy, Stride spotted the white aluminum of a large Wrangler camper that had been 
towed through the woods and anchored here. Mike stood at the fringe of the 
clearing, as if unwilling to get close to the trailer. He was smoking. He looked 
back at the sound of Stride’s footsteps, but he didn’t acknowledge him. 

The teenager was at least a foot shorter than Stride. His clothes hung on his 
skinny frame. Most of his long black hair was shoved inside the collar of his jean 
jacket. His eyebrows looked oddly dark over his light blue eyes, and his nose 
and chin were both pointed and narrow. His thick lips were parted, as if he were 
about to whistle. He looked up and away, frozen, as if listening to music that 
Stride couldn’t hear. 

“Do you feel it?” Mike murmured. 

Stride heard wind snaking through the trees. He tasted snow blown like mist 
off the branches. A crow screeched in the treetops. It had gotten colder. “Feel 
what?” he asked. 

The boy shrugged. “Nothing.” 

“My name’s Stride.” 

“I know who you are.” His voice sounded older than his age. He wasn’t a kid. 
“I know what you want, too.” 

The camper was twenty yards away. It was a luxury model, white and gray 
with black stripes, but it had obviously been parked here for several seasons. 
Dirt crusted over the aluminum. Weeds grew around the tires. The clearing was 
overgrown, but he could see the remnants of a fire pit and an old charcoal grill. 

“What is this place?” Stride asked. 

“Percy liked to come here. Sometimes I followed him.” 

“Why?” 

The boy wiped his nose, which had begun to drip. “I don’t know. I was 
curious about him. What he did. Why he did it.” 

“Did Percy know you followed him?” 

“Yeah, he caught me outside the camper once. He knew who I was. He wasn’t 
mad or anything. We talked for a long time.” 

“What did you talk about?” 

“Stuff.” 


“Your dad?” Stride asked. 



Mike shook his head. “No, we didn’t talk about him. I never talk about him.” 

“Did Percy say why he came here?” 

“He said the camper belonged to a friend of his. A friend who died. They used 
to come out here to hunt, but Percy said he didn’t hunt anymore. I liked that. I 
don’t think you should hunt anything. Anyway, he said he came out here to think 
about his friend and—” 

“And what?” Stride asked. 

“To pray.” Mike looked up at him. “Do you pray?” 

“Sometimes.” 

“Percy said that prayer makes God stronger, but I think he was wrong. Bad 
usually wins, doesn’t it?” 

“Not necessarily,” Stride replied. “Not when good people try to stop it.” 

“I wish I could believe that, but I don’t.” Mike shook his head and shivered. 
He crushed his cigarette in the snow. The evergreens stared down at them like 
giants. “You really don’t feel it, huh?” 

“Feel what?” he asked again. 

“The cold.” 

Stride shrugged. “Yeah, it’s cold.” 

“Not just that. It’s more than that. I mean, like, just a second ago, didn’t you 
hear someone laughing?” 

“No.” 

“I did. Clear as anything. I told Percy about it once, and he said I should listen 
really hard, because I could hear things other people didn’t. He said it was a gift, 
but it doesn’t feel like that to me.” 

Stride studied Mike’s face and saw a boy who was lost. He’s a little weird, 
Sophie had said. That was easy to understand. Your father does something 
terrible and is killed for it. The rest of the world looks at you and wonders if you 
sprang from the same seed and if you’re bound for the same path. Maybe you 
start to wonder about it yourself. Stride saw a smart kid, a sensitive kid, who was 
afraid of what he would become. 

“Why did you want me to follow you here, Mike?” Stride asked. 

“I needed to tell somebody,” the boy replied, rubbing his blue eyes. “I know 
why Percy did it.” 



“You do? Why?” 

Mike swallowed hard and glanced behind them at the empty, overgrown trail. 
His face twitched. “Two weeks ago, I came out here. I was looking for Percy. I 
walked down here, and the door to the camper was open, but he wasn’t inside. I 
thought about shouting his name, but—I don’t know—something made me stop. 
I didn’t want him to know I was here.” 

Stride waited. When a long stretch of silence passed, he said: “What happened 
next?” 

“I heard noises in the woods beyond the camper. There’s no trail there. I didn’t 
know what it was. It could have been a bear or something. I thought about 
ducking inside, but I didn’t. I ran back here. Right here where we are now. I 
squeezed down into the trees where I was invisible, and I watched.” 

“What did you see?” 

“It was Percy,” Mike said. “He looked—I don’t know how he looked. 
Destroyed. Empty. Like his life was over. I’ve never seen anyone look like that. I 
mean, that’s how you look when you put a gun to your head.” 

Stride waited. The boy continued. 

“Percy went back inside the cabin and closed the door. I don’t even know why 
I waited. I should have left, but I didn’t. He must have been in there for an hour, 
but finally, the door opened again, and he left. He walked right by me. He 
couldn’t have been more than six feet away, but he didn’t see me. He had a big 
plastic garbage bag in his arms, and his face—he was crying. Sobbing. I saw 
him. He was—he was—” 

“What?” Stride asked softly. 

“He was covered in blood,” Mike said. 


The camper belonged to Tom Bruin. When Stride went inside, he saw 
photographs of the late medical examiner taped to the windows, including one 
with his baby girl, Mya, obviously taken after the man’s illness had grown 
terminal. The fleshy, jolly doctor he’d seen in the pictures on the mantle at 
Anna’s house was emaciated in this photograph, but his eyes shone with love for 
the child in his arms. 

The paneled interior was narrow, but every square foot was used efficiently. 
The kitchen and eating areas were immediately next to the door on his left and 



included a stove, sink, and a square acrylic table attached to the camper wall. On 
his right, two built-in sofas faced each other, and an elevated twin bed provided 
guest sleeping quarters, including a curtain that could be closed for privacy. 
Most of the surfaces were freshly cleaned. He smelled ammonia and saw empty 
bottles of Lysol in the sink. Everything here was clean. Too clean. 

Sanitized. 

With gloved hands, he checked the refrigerator, which was stocked with a six- 
pack of Leinie and a half-eaten brick of moldy cheddar. Inside the storage 
cabinets, he found clothes and hunting gear, along with evidence of mice and 
dozens of dead flies. He saw a toolbox and flipped up the lid. The smell from the 
tools wasn’t dingy metal, but bleach. 

He continued down a corridor that was barely wide enough for an adult to 
squeeze through. The master bedroom on the far end of the camper was plush, 
with mirrored closets and soft lighting. The large bed itself had been stripped to 
the metal frame. The pillows, blankets, sheets, and mattress were all gone. On 
the wall behind the bed, he saw a discoloration in the wood in a distinctive 
shape. A cross had been hung there, but someone had removed it. 

Stride crouched near the bed casters. He saw frayed white threads buried in 
the shag carpet, and he knew what they were. Fragments of rope. Someone had 
been tied to the bed. He began to suspect what Percy had removed from the 
camper in the large garbage bag. Evidence. 

Evidence of a crime that had been committed here. 

He left the camper. Mike Black hadn’t moved. Darkness had begun to close 
around the boy. Stride gestured at the forest. 

“Which way?” he asked. “Where did Percy come from?” 

Mike pointed to Stride’s right. 

It wasn’t hard to see the path he needed to follow. The trees were as dense as 
matchsticks in a box, but someone had forced a rough trail, breaking off 
branches and trampling the saplings. Virgin snow clung to the ground, but where 
it hadn’t pushed through the crown of trees, the ground was wet and muddy and 
littered with dead leaves. Intermittently, he could see heel marks denting the 
earth. Percy’s boots. 

Stride forced his way deeper into the forest. Sharp twigs bit at his face. He 
followed Percy’s trail from two weeks earlier and could almost hear the man 
breathing heavily and smell his sweat. The path was haphazard and desperate. 



He saw threads of tom fabric where branches had grabbed the cop’s clothes. 
Some of the tree bark held stains of dried blood. 

He didn’t know how far he’d gone. A hundred yards. Maybe more. It was far 
enough into the impenetrable woods that no one ever came here, not hikers, not 
hunters. He stood on land that only one human being had probably ever trod 
upon in decades. Percy Andrews. Stride could imagine the man thinking: This 
was far enough. This was safe. No one would ever find this place. 

Where the ragged progress through the forest stopped, Stride discovered the 
body. 

It had been simply dropped there on its back. The ground, still frozen, 
couldn’t be dug up for a grave. Animals hadn’t found it yet. Snow had leached 
from the brush, but most of the corpse was visible. Naked. Cold and hard as 
stone. 

Stride checked the face first, and it was the face he’d expected to find, 
although he had no idea why. Despite the open mouth, the wild eyes, the twisted 
agony in his expression, he recognized the man in the newspaper photograph 
that had been waved in his face earlier in the day. 

The man at his feet was Greg Hamlin. The missing realtor that Percy Andrews 
had been trying to find. 

He’d seen awful crime scenes in his time, enough to be immune to their 
effects, but this was no ordinary murder. This was a crime of unbelievable 
savagery, of hatred and madness. Hamlin had died an excruciating death. His 
body had been desecrated, his skin cut and burned, his bones broken, his incisors 
pulled, his genitals severed. Based on the blood, most of the torture had been 
inflicted while the man was alive. 

Stride noted a single messy word that had been carved like a sculptor working 
in marble into the man’s torso. Carved, like the other wounds, while the man was 
awake and suffering unthinkable pain. A word thick with red blood. An 
accusation. A punishment. 

It was a German word he had already seen once before in a Shawano 
cemetery. 

Teufel. 
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“Two bodies in two days,” Neal Gandy told Stride, chuckling. “Congratulations, 
that is definitely some kind of record around here.” 

Stride didn’t smile at the joke, because nothing was funny. He felt a heaviness 
weighing on his chest. In three hours, the revulsion of the crime hadn’t dimmed. 
No living creature deserved what had been done to Greg Hamlin. The hours the 
man had spent tied to the bed in Tom Bruin’s camper must have felt like eternal 
damnation. 

“Anyway, there’s no question about an autopsy,” the coroner went on. “The 
guy I usually use in Green Bay didn’t want to touch it, so we’ll get a forensic 
specialist in here from Milwaukee tomorrow. I thought we should leave the body 
where it is until then, but Weik said we had to get it out of here. Disrespectful to 
leave it.” 

Stride eyed the police activity across the road, and he was unimpressed. There 
were too many cops, too many footprints, too much contamination of the scene. 
He’d seen it before in small towns, where the police rarely dealt with serious 
crimes but didn’t ask for help. To them, this was the drama of a lifetime, and 
they didn’t want to pass the glory to anyone else. The result was that the crime 
either didn’t get solved, or a smart defense attorney was able to get much of the 
incriminating evidence thrown out. 

“You’re right,” Stride said. “Moving the body was a mistake.” 

Gandy shrugged in resignation, as if to say: Talk to the Sheriff. The two men 
stood on the asphalt of the highway, which had been closed in both directions. It 
was nearly dark. “Between you and me, I think Weik figures there’s not going to 
be a trial on this one. Percy killed Hamlin, then killed himself.” 

“Is that what you think?” Stride asked. 

The young man’s bushy eyebrows arched. “I’m sorry, don’t you? Percy’s 
suicide smells like a confession. And then there’s the whole Devil thing. The 
carving on the body. Sounds like he was messed up, you know?” 

Stride knew that Gandy and the Sheriff were probably right. If you believed 


Mike Black, then Percy put Hamlin’s body in the woods. Stride himself had seen 
the next step, when Percy placed a gun against his own head. That was what a 
guilty man did. A man who couldn’t live with what he’d done. The murder case 
felt open and shut—but it didn’t answer the question of why. Something had led 
to the bloody intersection of Percy Andrews and Greg Hamlin. Something had 
triggered the violent rage inside the camper. 

“Why German?” Stride said. 

Gandy looked at him. “Huh?” 

“Why write Teufel in German? Percy wasn’t German, was he?” 

“I don’t think so, but there’s a lot of German influences around here. Kids 
grew up in Shawano hearing the fairy tale of Der Teufel mit den drei goldenen 
Haaren. Half the old people around the county probably shout curses about Der 
Teufel when they drop something on their foot.” 

“Except Percy didn’t grow up around here,” Stride pointed out. 

“Well, you live here for 20 years, you’re bound to hear it. Somehow the Devil 
is scarier in German, don’t you think? He lives in der Schwarzwald, eating 
children and spitting out the bones.” Gandy laughed. 

“Not too far from the truth in this case,” Stride said, which wiped the smile off 
the coroner’s face. “Did you know Hamlin?” he added. 

“I knew who he was, sure,” Gandy said, “but I don’t think I’ve said a word to 
Mr. Hamlin in twenty years.” 

“What about Percy? Did he have any kind of relationship with him?” 

“If he did, Percy never mentioned it. Hamlin was a real estate guy. I don’t 
think Percy ran in those circles. Now Hamlin’s wife, that’s another story. Most 
people bump into Hope at the bank. If you’re looking for money, you’ll end up 
talking to her.” 

“The disappearance of Greg Hamlin landed on Percy’s desk,” Stride said. 
“That’s quite a coincidence if he was the one who killed him.” 

“Not really,” Gandy replied. “Percy was the senior general investigator. A case 
like that—a guy goes missing—that would always wind up with him. You could 
count on it.” 

Stride frowned. He didn’t know if it was an important fact or not, but he 
thought that was interesting. Anyone who knew the local police—and that was 
probably most of the people in Shawano—knew that a missing persons 



investigation would end up on the desk of Percy Andrews. 

He realized he was looking for excuses. Alternate explanations for Hamlin’s 
death and Percy’s role in it. That wasn’t his usual approach, and it went against 
all his instincts. Any seasoned police officer knew that the most likely solution 
was almost always the right one. Percy killed Hamlin. Percy killed himself. End 
of story. 

Even so, something didn’t fit. 

“Hamlin vanished a month ago, but Mike Black said he saw Percy coming out 
of the woods only two weeks ago. Why the gap?” 

Gandy shrugged. “You saw the state of the body. Must have been a long two 
weeks for Hamlin.” 

“Maybe. Or maybe Hamlin was already dead when Percy found him.” 

“Well, we’ll know more when we fix the time of death, but having the body 
outdoors in the cold for so long is going to make that difficult. I’m not sure we’ll 
ever be able to say for sure.” 

“No.” 

“If you think Percy didn’t kill him, Lieutenant, then who did? And if he was 
innocent, why would Percy bother to hide the body?” 

“I don’t know,” Stride said. “You’re assuming that’s what he did.” 

“What, you think Mike Black made it up? He didn’t really see Percy here?” 

“It’s possible. Maybe not likely, but possible. Mike’s the only witness tying 
Percy to Hamlin’s body. There’s no other evidence that Percy was involved with 
Hamlin at all.” 

Gandy cocked his fingers like a gun and put it to his head. “Bang.” 

“Yes, I know, the suicide,” Stride said, “but suicide isn’t murder.” 

“Fair enough. I see your point. Look, I don’t know Mike Black, but my 
daughter Sophie does. She likes him, and that goes a long way with me. Still, no 
way around it, the kid’s been through a lot. Your dad does something terrible and 
gets killed? You carry that with you forever. Plus, small towns can be cruel. 
Sophie says Mike still gets bullied. Sometimes kids grow out of it, sometimes 
you get Columbine, know what I mean?” 

Stride nodded. “Ginnie Black says it started that way with Jet, too.” 

“Sure. Back in the old days, Jet was a decent enough kid. Good athlete. 



Everybody starts out innocent, right? Then shit happens. You just never know.” 

“Childhood screws us up,” Stride said, “and we spend the rest of our lives 
trying to fix it.” 

“Damn straight,” Gandy said. “I worry about this kind of stuff. When my wife 
and I got divorced, it was hard on Sophie. I’d like to tell you we were mature 
about it, but we weren’t. I said bad things about my ex. She said even worse 
things about me. Sophie was in the middle. You overcompensate, and you get 
them counseling, and you give them smartphones and XBoxes, and you tell them 
over and over it’s not their fault. Even so, you hold your breath and worry about 
how it will turn out for them.” 

“I met Sophie today. She’s sweet. Bright, too.” 

Gandy nodded. “Kids grow up okay in spite of their parents.” 

“Sophie did tell me something odd,” Stride added. “She said that Mike Black 
blamed the Devil for killing his father, not Percy. Like the Devil was in the ruins 
at the time. I didn’t have a chance to ask Mike about it. Did Sophie say anything 
about that to you? Do you have any idea what it means?” 

The coroner shook his head. “Not a clue.” 

“The Devil keeps showing up around here,” Stride said. 

“Well, people take sin pretty seriously out in the country,” Gandy replied. 
“Good and evil aren’t abstractions here. You have to pick a side. But the 
Novitiate? Percy was the good guy there. Tom always said so. Without him, 
Kelli would have wound up just like Mr. Hamlin. Somebody would have found 
her eventually, or what was left of her. It wasn’t pretty. No, if there really was a 
devil in that place, it was Jet Black. Just like it said on the grave.” 
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Stride found his uncle sitting in the middle of the cold garage. His pick-up truck 
was in the driveway. A utility light hung over his head from the ceiling at the end 
of an orange extension cord. He had tools and a bottle of beer within arm’s 
reach, and an old green lawn mower lay mostly disassembled on the concrete 
floor around him. Richard had Beatles music playing on a boom box. 
“Blackbird.” 

“Looks like an antique,” Stride said, gesturing at the mower. 

Richard honed the blades, which were stained green. He didn’t take his eyes 
away from what he was doing. Metal screeched against metal. “Yeah, antique 
like its owner. I’ve had this machine for thirty years. I figure it can limp through 
a few more seasons. I don’t like to give up on things just because they’re old. 
They’re typically built better than the younger models.” 

“That’s true.” 

His uncle pointed at the metal shelves lining the garage walls. “I found a 
couple things for you. They’re in an envelope over there. I thought you’d want to 
take them with you.” 

Stride opened the envelope. He found two photographs inside. One was a 
picture of himself and Cindy, taken in front of Richard’s house twenty years 
earlier. He smiled, seeing his late wife: her tiny hundred-pound figure, her pretty 
face with its sharp little nose, her straight-as-arrows hair, her teasing smile that 
always seemed to be laughing at the world. He saw himself, too, from that long- 
ago time. No gray hair. No deep lines furrowed across his forehead. His dark 
eyes looked bright and alive. 

“That wife of yours was a gem,” Richard said. 

“She was.” Stride didn’t want to put the picture down. “It’s funny. Back then, 
I thought my life was going on a straight line. I knew where it started. I knew 
where it would end. Nothing was going to change.” 

“Seems to me that’s also the definition of inertia,” his uncle pointed out. 

Stride looked at the second photograph. This one was of Serena Dial. Richard 


had taken it when he visited them in Duluth two years ago. Serena was alone on 
the beach behind his cottage on Park Point, steps from the waves of Lake 
Superior. She was brooding and beautiful. Tall. Voluptuous. It was hard to 
imagine this strong woman being jealous of anyone, but he knew that wasn’t 
true. She’d been jealous of Cindy. She’d constantly felt shadowed by his first 
wife, who never aged, who never changed, who was always perfect. 

Richard watched him from the garage floor. Stride didn’t see much physical 
resemblance between himself and his uncle, but Cindy and Serena had both 
disagreed. They said anyone would peg them as family. Heling men carried 
themselves in a certain way, like strong animals plowing a field. He’d always 
ascribed most of who he was to his father, but Cindy and Serena had pointed to 
his mother’s side. 

“How come you never got married, Richard?” Stride asked. 

His uncle remained focused on the mechanics of the lawn mower. “No woman 
would ever put up with me.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Smart. Good cook. Handy with small electrics.” 

“If you’re planning on writing a personals ad, you can stop there,” Richard 
said. “You want the truth, Jon? I’ve met some wonderful women. I slept with a 
few, but not all that many, I’m afraid. Even so, after all that time, I never fell in 
love. That’s the short answer. It’s a rare gift when a man finds a soul mate, even 
among those who do get married.” He finally looked away from his project long 
enough to catch Stride’s eye. “Even rarer when it happens twice.” 

Stride said nothing. He stared at the photographs again, one in each hand. At 
Cindy. At Serena. Finally, he put them back in the envelope. He wandered to the 
doorway of the garage and stared out into the neighborhood. All the lights were 
on at Kelli’s house across the street. An expensive Mercedes convertible was 
parked at the curb. He knew the police would be there soon, with search 
warrants in hand, to tear her house apart from top to bottom. 

“Rumors are flying,” Richard said from the garage floor. “Greg Hamlin? He 
was murdered?” 

“Yes.” 

“People say it was bad.” 

“More than bad,” Stride told him. 

His uncle shook his head. “Percy really did that?” 



“If Mike Black is telling the truth, then Percy was involved in some way.” 

Richard finished his beer, set the bottle on its side on the floor, and spun it. 
“Jesus. Hard to imagine him as a sadistic killer. He’s not the type.” 

“No one’s ever the type,” Stride said. “Neighbors are always surprised to find 
out they’re living next door to a predator. They go on TV and say, ‘He was just a 
normal guy.’ No, he wasn’t. He just looked normal.” 

“So what are you saying? Are the police going to find bodies in Percy’s 
basement?” 

“They’re sure going to look,” Stride said. “Who knows what they’ll find?” 

His uncle got up nimbly from the floor and retrieved a set of wrenches from a 
peg board on the wall. “Kelli doesn’t believe it.” 

“I’m sure she doesn’t. Spouses never do.” 

“She’s not just some naive wife protecting her husband. That’s a woman who 
knows evil a hell of a lot better than me. Maybe even better than you, Jon. She 
says Percy wasn’t some psychopath, and he had absolutely no reason to kill Greg 
Hamlin.” 

“The motive may not be obvious, but their lives intersected somewhere.” 

“Well, Percy was a cop,” Richard said. “Every cop in Shawano knew the 
Hamlins. That doesn’t mean Percy killed him.” 

“Why was Hamlin so well known to the police?” 

His uncle shrugged. “Multiple domestics, as you’d call them.” 

“He liked to beat up his wife?” Stride asked. 

“Oh, the way I hear it, Hope held up her end, too. They were a violent couple. 
They’d argue and throw things, and sooner or later, one of them would start 
throwing punches. It’s been going on their entire marriage. You’re talking about 
a few decades of warfare. I gather it was usually fueled by a whole lot of vodka 
and gin.” 

“Interesting,” Stride said. 

“I’m not a fan of either one of them. I’m not saying Greg deserved what he 
got out in the woods, but I didn’t like him. I’m sure it was mutual.” 

Stride leaned against the garage wall. A cold wind blew dirt and snow onto the 
concrete floor. The hanging light swung back and forth like a pendulum, making 
the shadows move. “How did you know Hamlin?” 



“We both taught at the school,” Richard said. “I taught science, and Greg was 
a math teacher and coach. Big personality—loud mouth, partied hard, drank a 
lot, hell of a temper. He tried to tell me how to teach, and I told him where to 
shove it. I wasn’t sorry to see him go. Man was better off in real estate. 
Somebody told me that Hope was pushing him into politics, too, thought he 
should run for city or county office. Thank God that never happened. He’s not 
the kind of man you want having power to push people around.” 

“Had you talked to him recently?” Stride asked. 

“No, we didn’t have any contact at all until a few months ago. That was fine 
with me. It’s a small town, but you can put blinders on for people you don’t want 
to see.” 

“What happened a few months ago?” 

Richard put down his wrench. When he stood up, he wiped his greasy hands 
on a towel. Despite the cold, his balding head glowed with sweat. “It was kind of 
strange, actually. I got a note from Greg over the winter. Just a couple sentences. 
Said he knew he’d been a son of a bitch at times when we worked together. He 
wanted to know if he could make amends.” 

“What prompted it?” Stride asked. 

His uncle shook his head. “No idea. Like I said, we hadn’t traded so much as a 
hello at the County Market in years.” 

“Anna Bruin told me that Hamlin changed after his dad died. Like maybe he 
was reassessing how he lived his life. He wasn’t the same hard-ass.” 

“Yeah, maybe,” Richard replied. “If he changed at all, the cynical side of me 
says he was just smoothing out the rough edges so he could dive into politics. 
Anyway, for me it was too little, too late. I threw the note away.” 

Stride eyed the house across the street again. In the glow of the living room 
window, he saw a silhouette he recognized as Kelli Andrews. He wanted to talk 
to her before the police arrived, but he wasn’t looking forward to it. His uncle 
followed his eyes. 

“So what happens now?” Richard asked. 

“That’s up to the sheriff.” 

“Weik? He’s going to lay this on Percy and then close the book.” 

“That may be the right thing to do,” Stride said. “Percy is probably guilty.” 

“Except then Kelli will never know what happened. Weik will smear Percy or 



just let the gossip fly that he was some kind of perverted monster. And yeah, 
okay, if he was, he was. I don’t believe it, but you’re right, it’s tough to know 
what goes on in another man’s heart. Even so, Kelli deserves to know who her 
husband really was. She’s tough. She can handle bad news, but I’m not sure she 
can handle not knowing.” 

“It’s an active criminal investigation,” Stride reminded him. “I have no 
jurisdiction here. I can’t get involved.” 

“Is that what you’re planning to tell Kelli?” 

“That’s it,” Stride said. 

His uncle made a noise in the back of his throat, as if he were swallowing 
something that didn’t want to go down. Stride knew what Richard was like. He 
was an idealist who saw the world the way it was supposed to be, not the way it 
was. Stride didn’t have that luxury. 

“I’ll talk to her,” Stride added. 

Richard didn’t answer. He’d already sat down at the dismantled lawn mower 
again, putting pieces back together. It was as if Stride wasn’t there. Life had 
happened before he arrived, and life would go on after he left in the morning. 
With malicious irony, the Beatles sang, “Get Back,” as if they were sending him 
away to where he belonged. 

Stride headed down the driveway. The melted snow had frozen over into ice 
with the night, making the ground slick. He crossed the street. The luxury 
Mercedes was still parked at the curb. He didn’t think it was the kind of car that 
Kelli or Percy would own. As he walked toward the front door, he still saw 
Kelli’s silhouette framed by the window, her back to the street. He heard voices, 
too, loud and unhappy. 

He was listening to the voices when a gun fired. 

The living room window shattered with the explosion. Glass flew. Stride 
threw himself to the snowy lawn. From inside the house, he heard a woman 
screaming. 


“I’ll kill you!” 
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Stride went in with his own gun drawn. The front door was open. He saw Kelli 
Andrews in front of the shattered window. Gusts blew through the hole, mussing 
her dirty hair. She looked unfazed. Her face had no expression, and the coiled 
serpents that made up the tattoo on her neck were frozen with their mouths open, 
their fangs exposed. Her strong arms were folded across her chest, and her feet 
were rooted to the carpet. 

Ten feet away, Hope Hamlin pointed a gun at Kelli’s head. 

Hope’s face was a death mask. Her skin was paper-white and streaked with 
ribbons of black mascara. The bloom on her cheeks was scarlet. She held a huge 
revolver with rock-steady hands. 

“Admit what you did!” Hope shouted. 

Kelli said nothing at all. Her calm defiance in the face of the gun fed Hope’s 
fury. The older woman’s nostrils flared as she sucked in quick breaths. 

“Mrs. Hamlin, put that gun down,” Stride told her. 

Hope’s bloodshot blue eyes flicked to Stride and then back to Kelli. “I’m 
going to kill this fucking slut,” she hissed. “This is her fault.” 

Even from across the room, Hope reeked of alcohol. Unfortunately, she was a 
functional drunk, perfectly capable of putting a bullet between Kelli’s eyes. One 
red fingernail curled around the trigger. 

“Mrs. Hamlin,” Stride repeated sharply. “Stop. Put the gun down now.” 

“Not until she admits what she did!” 

Kelli finally spoke. Her voice was soft over the whistle of the wind. “I can’t 
admit what I didn’t do.” 

“Liar! You bitch!” 

Hope Hamlin’s tiny body quivered with fury. Her lip curled like the bulge of a 
fishhook. Her arms twitched, and Stride was an instant away from firing his own 
gun when Hope flung the revolver against the wall with a frustrated shout. He 
holstered his weapon and went to collect the gun, but he stopped as a howl rose 


out of Hope’s chest. The older woman lunged across the living room, throwing 
herself against Kelli Andrews. Hope was small next to Kelli, but she toppled the 
two of them to the floor and wrapped her spindly fingers around Kelli’s neck. 
She cursed repeatedly, pressing her thumbs into Kelli’s windpipe, and Kelli, 
caught unaware, was choking before she began to fight back. 

Stride grabbed Hope under both arms and dragged her off Kelli, which was 
like wrestling a feral cat. The older woman’s legs kicked wildly, her heels flying 
off. She shrieked and flailed as Stride carried her in mid-air out the front door, 
nearly colliding with his uncle, who was running up the Andrews driveway. 

“What the hell is going on?” Richard bellowed. “Was that a shot?” 

“Get inside,” Stride told him. “There’s a gun on the floor. Make sure it’s not 
touched. Help Kelli, okay?” 

His uncle disappeared, and Stride dropped Hope Hamlin into a snow bank on 
the lawn and braced her to the wet ground. She squirmed against him, but the 
cold, dampness, and alcohol bled the fight from her quickly. When she finally 
lay still, he felt confident enough to let go. Hope lay on her back, staring at the 
sky. Her elegant bankers’ clothes were grimy with snow and mud. Her helmet 
hair had sprouted messy wings. She looked every year of her age now, and her 
anger had bled into grief. She sobbed, unable to talk. Tears poured down her 
contorted face, glistening under the moon. When she could finally speak, she 
mumbled her husband’s name over and over with each stuttered breath: “Greg, 
Greg, Greg.” 

“I’m very sorry for your loss,” he said. 

Hope’s head slipped sideways. Her cheek was in the snow. She seemed to 
realize who he was for the first time. “He’s really dead? You saw him?” 

“I’m sorry,” Stride repeated. 

She closed her eyes. Flurries off the trees landed in white flecks on her skin. 

“I thought he ran away,” she murmured. “I didn’t tell anyone, but that’s what I 
really thought. I thought he finally got sick of me. But this—” 

He said nothing. Her eyes opened again, and they were empty. 

“Greg was the first person I ever met who was like me. Someone who didn’t 
want to lead a small, weakling life. We knew people hated us. We didn’t care. If 
you let people push you around, that’s your problem. You don’t survive if you’re 
not strong.” 



Stride still said nothing. He knew too many people like Hope and Greg 
Hamlin who thought life was a sport to be won. As if there were some special 
prize at the finish line for coming out ahead. He’d seen for himself that winner 
and losers died the same way. 

“He was so handsome,” Hope went on. “I remember when I met him. Tall. 
Chiseled. Lean. Tight mustache. No time for fools. When we played tennis, he 
crushed me. Most men would let me win, and he said if I wanted to win, I 
needed to beat him. I was so turned on.” 

Her eyes focused, and she stared at Stride, suddenly sober. “I told that cop 
about it,” she snapped. “He knew the truth.” 

“Percy?” Stride asked. “Told him what?” 

Hope propped herself on her hands. “Greg was having an affair. That bastard. 
You may think I’m the world’s biggest bitch, but I never cheated on him. Never.” 

“Are you sure about the affair?” 

“Do you think I don’t know my husband?” Hope snapped. “For months, he’s 
been disappearing on Tuesday evenings. He told me it was to play tennis at the 
gym, but that was a lie. I went to find him there, but they said he hadn’t been 
there in months. I knew what was going on. I knew it was another woman. One 
of the customers in the bank, she told me she saw Greg in Green Bay. Little 
bitch, she was all sweet and innocent. ‘Oh, he had a woman in the car with him, 
but I’m sure it was all above-board.’ All the while smirking at me.” 

“Did you talk to Greg?” Stride asked. 

Hope’s eyes flashed with violence again. “Of course, I talked to him! I broke a 
wine bottle over the hood of his car, and I talked to him. Screamed at him is 
more like it. Lying bastard denied it, but I didn’t believe him. And then do you 
know what he said to me?” 

Stride waited. 

“He said he wanted a divorce. He said he couldn’t live with me anymore. I 
was too angry for him. Thirty years of marriage to a man with a backbone, and 
he turns into a fucking pussy when his daddy dies. Going to church. Never 
raising his voice. Finding some young chick to stick his dick into. Throw the 
angry old wife into the trash. Bastard.” 

She cursed him, but she began to cry again. He gave her a minute as her 
emotions rose and fell. She wiped her pert nose on her sleeve. 



“You told Percy what you suspected?” he asked. 

“I told him everything. Greg’s little Tuesday getaways. The woman in Green 
Bay. If Greg ran off, I wanted to know the truth, because I was going to track 
him down and shake his body upside-down until I had every penny he’d ever 
earned in his whole fucking worthless life.” 

Phlegm caught in her throat, and she spat in the snow. 

“What did Percy say?” Stride asked. 

“He said he couldn’t find Greg. Not a clue. He was gone. No idea where he 
was. I was just going to have to live with that. ‘Sorry, ma’am, but people who 
don’t want to be found usually don’t get found.’ And all the while, the son of a 
bitch figured out what was really going on.” 

Stride eyed the shattered window in the Andrews house. He thought about 
Hope threatening Kelli with the revolver. “What do you think Percy 
discovered?” 

“He found out it was his own wife! ” she screamed. “My husband was fucking 
his wife, and so the cop went and killed him. And then the little pussy-coward 
killed himself.” 

Stride watched her face, which was contorted with fury. He had dealt with his 
share of difficult victims, but Hope Hamlin was among the most hateful women 
he’d run across. He had to remind himself that she’d lost her husband in a 
terrible way. 

“Mrs. Hamlin, even if your husband was having an affair, why are you so sure 
it was with Kelli Andrews?” 

She took hold of his wrist. Her grip was tight, and her nails bit into his skin. 
“Because Percy lied to me! He lied to my face! He knew!” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Percy had all of Greg’s records!” Hope snapped. “Cell phone records! Credit 
cards! He told me there was nothing in any of it. That was bullshit. I checked! I 
dug up Greg’s last cell phone bill, and I checked it myself. The night he 
disappeared—the last call my husband ever made. Guess who he called?” 

Hope’s face turned wolfish. Stride didn’t like it. 

“It was her,” she told him. “That bitch. Greg called Kelli Andrews. And Percy 
knew all about it.” 
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“It isn’t true,” Kelli told him. 

She sat on the sofa with her hands in her lap, and she was an oasis of calm. 
Her perfume, an essence of spring flowers, rose from her skin like a whisper. 
The house was cold as night air screeched through the broken window. She’d 
just had a woman fire a gun past her head. Her husband was dead and a suspect 
in a horrific murder. And yet Kelli Andrews was zen-like in her patience. She 
seemed to gather strength as events closed in around her. 

Stride had secured Hope’s revolver. His uncle had taken Hope back to his own 
house and was sobering her up with coffee. Stride was alone with Kelli, but that 
wouldn’t last long. The police would be here any minute, and he wanted answers 
from her before Sheriff Weik arrived. 

“Hope Hamlin says she called the number on her husband’s cell phone 
statement,” Stride told her. “You answered.” 

Kelli nodded. “Yes, she called me today. I had no idea what it was about. The 
next thing I knew, she showed up at my house, screaming and threatening me 
with a gun.” 

Stride watched her face, looking for a he. “Did Greg Hamlin call you a month 
ago?” 

“No.” 

“The statement says he did.” 

“Well, if he called, it must have been a wrong number. I get unwanted sales 
calls all the time. I usually don’t even answer.” 

Stride shook his head. “If Hope is right, this was the last call Greg made 
before he disappeared. He called you. No one will believe that’s a coincidence or 
a mistake. You have to be honest with me, Kelli. Is Hope right? Were you having 
an affair with her husband? Did Percy find out about it?” 

Kelli stood up from the sofa. She shivered as the breeze touched her skin. She 
retrieved a photo of Percy from a nearby table and cradled it in her hands. She 


didn’t duck her head or avoid his gaze. “I wasn’t having an affair, Mr. Stride. 
Not with Greg Hamlin. Not with anyone. I loved Percy.” 

“The police will be here soon. They’re going to search this house from top to 
bottom. Computers, too.” 

“Let them search. There’s nothing to find.” 

“You need to understand that this isn’t just about Percy. Not anymore. It’s 
about you, too.” 

Her forehead wrinkled with confusion. “What on earth are you talking about?” 

“You’re going to be a suspect in Hamlin’s murder,” he said. 

“What? That’s crazy!” 

“No, it’s not. Percy was the cop investigating Hamlin’s disappearance. Now it 
looks like Percy dragged Hamlin’s dead body into the woods to hide it, and 
Hamlin’s wife is suggesting that you and Greg were having an affair. If I’m 
Sheriff Weik, here’s what I’m thinking. Either Percy killed Hamlin himself—or 
you did. Then Percy covered up the crime to protect you, but he couldn’t live 
with what he’d done.” 

He saw something in Kelli’s face now. A stirring of concern. Her calm had 
begun to fracture. “That isn’t what happened.” 

“Weik is going to ask you about that phone call. He won’t believe it was a 
wrong number.” 

“I’m sorry, but I can’t explain it.” 

“Did Percy ask you about the call?” 

“He didn’t,” she said. “He never mentioned it.” 

“Did he ask you whether you knew Greg Hamlin?” 

Kelli nodded. “Actually, yes, he did, but he didn’t make a big deal of it.” 

“What did you tell him?” Stride asked. 

“I said no. I didn’t know him.” 

Stride thought about the woman in front of him and what she’d been through. 
She was strong—to do the work she did, to survive what she had at the 
Novitiate. There was steel inside her, and yet steel also locked out emotions. She 
had to be immune to pain. He assumed there was no other way to deal with the 
people she met. The abusers and the abused. The bullies and the bullied. 

He remembered what his uncle had said about Greg Hamlin. Hamlin was a 



hard man. A hot-tempered teacher who didn’t belong in the schools. A husband 
in a combustible marriage. Recently, however, he’d changed. He’d softened. As 
if he’d gotten help. 

“Was Greg Hamlin a client of yours?” he asked Kelli. “Did he come to you for 
counseling?” 

Her eyes widened with surprise. “I—I can’t say anything about my clients. 
You know that.” 

“Did Percy ask the same question?” 

Kelli chewed her bottom lip. “Yes.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Just what I said to you. I can’t confirm or deny that anyone is a client. If I did 
that, you could assume that I’m counseling someone simply because I won’t give 
an absolute denial about it. Even so, I had already told Percy what I told you. I 
never met Greg Hamlin.” 

“Except if he was a client, would you acknowledge knowing him? A lot of 
therapists won’t say hello to a client on the street.” 

“Oh, God.” She held up her hands in exasperation. “Don’t you see the 
impossible position I’m in? I’m trying to deny something I can’t ethically deny.” 

Stride wanted to believe that Kelli didn’t know Greg Hamlin. That his death 
was a mystery to her, even if her husband was at the heart of it. He felt an urge to 
help her, but that urge had betrayed him in the past. Sometimes he’d let his 
sympathy for victims get in the way of his better judgment. He was getting 
mixed signals from this woman. 

Trust her—but don’t trust her. 

“If you didn’t know him, Kelli, explain the phone call,” Stride said. 

“I’m telling you, I can’t. I don’t understand it.” She shook her head and 
searched for an answer. “Look, I don’t know, maybe Hamlin wanted therapy. 
Maybe that’s why he was calling me. Everyone in town knows what I do.” 

Stride stood up and put a hand on her shoulder. “I’m not trying to accuse you, 
but I want you to understand the questions you’re going to face from the police.” 

“I realize that. I appreciate it.” 

“Nothing you tell me is privileged. If the sheriff asks, I have to tell him 
everything you say.” 



“I know that.” 

Stride eyed the window and the quiet Shawano street. “We don’t have a lot of 
time. I want to be gone before the sheriff arrives.” 

“Of course.” 

“You say you didn’t know Greg Hamlin,” Stride said. “What about Percy? Did 
he know him?” 

“He never mentioned him to me.” 

“Could they have known each other in the past? Before you met Percy?” 

Kelli shook her head. “I don’t see how. Percy wasn’t from around here. He 
grew up near Janesville. I’m telling you, Greg Hamlin was as much a stranger to 
Percy as he was to me. This was a missing persons case for Percy. Nothing 
more.” 

“Did he talk about it?” Stride asked. 

“No, but he never talked about his work with me. Just like I never talked 
about my work with him. Neither one of us really liked what the other did, Mr. 
Stride. I hated the danger of him being a cop. He hated the kind of people I had 
as clients. It was sort of an unspoken rule between us. We didn’t go there.” 

“Except you said he was obsessed with Hamlin’s disappearance. How did you 
know?” 

She pointed at the hallway that led to the house’s small bedrooms. “Percy 
spent hours in his office. He brought home boxes of papers and pored over them. 
Whenever he wasn’t there, he locked the door. That was unusual. He had never 
done that before. He was being really secretive about it.” 

“Show me,” Stride said. 

Kelli hesitated. “I can, but it won’t do you any good.” 

“Why?” 

“There’s nothing left,” she said. 

Stride saw the discomfort in her face and didn’t like what it meant. He headed 
down the hallway, which was lined with family photographs, and he paused to 
study them. Percy and Kelli were an odd couple in the pictures, not really 
looking like they belonged together. Percy didn’t smile. Kelli smiled, but it 
looked like the nervous smile of someone whistling in a graveyard. He saw their 
master bedroom on the left, which had an unmade king bed. He passed a narrow 



bathroom with a frosted window leading outside. Opposite the bathroom was a 
small bedroom crowded with an oak desk and lacquer bookshelves. 

The desk was empty. Swept clean. 

He took a step into the office. Kelli was behind him. 

“I unlocked the room today and found it like this,” she said. “There’s fresh ash 
in the fire pit outside. I think he burned all of his notes before he killed himself.” 

Stride turned around and stared at her. “Or did you burn them?” 

“I didn’t.” 

“Weik will think you did.” 

“I swear I didn’t. This is the way I found his office. I hunted through the desk, 
and it’s empty. The only thing I found was a piece of paper that had fallen behind 
one of the drawers.” 

“What was it?” Stride asked. 

“It was a page copied from a credit card statement. Percy had highlighted a 
couple entries.” 

“Was it Greg Hamlin’s?” 

“I didn’t look that carefully.” 

“Do you still have it?” 

She nodded. She left the room and went into their bedroom, and she returned a 
moment later with a folded piece of paper in her hand. He studied the page and 
saw that it was an excerpt from an American Express bill. The accountholder 
was Greg Hamlin. Two entries from the previous month had been marked in 
yellow: a charge from a locksmith in Appleton and from a Green Bay restaurant 
named Kroll’s. 

Percy had also scrawled an acronym in the margin: fob. 

“Do either of these charges mean anything to you?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“What about FOB?” 

“I have no idea what that means.” 

“Hope Hamlin told me that one of her customers saw Greg with a woman in 
Green Bay. Was it you?” 

“It wasn’t. I told you, I didn’t know him.” 



Stride was frustrated. “Kelli, can you think of any reason at all why Percy 
would have killed Greg Hamlin?” 

“No, because I don’t believe he did. That’s not the man he was. Whatever 
happened to him, you’ll never convince me that Percy was a killer.” 

Stride studied the rest of the office. Percy had been thorough in cleaning up. 
He’d left nothing in the desk, nothing in the wastebasket. Only the bookshelves 
had been left behind. He saw an unsorted collection of hardcovers and 
paperbacks. Mysteries. Law books on criminal procedure. Religious fiction. On 
one shelf, he also spotted several books with titles in German. The German 
volumes were a mixture of textbooks and Thomas Mann novels, as well as a 
collection of Grimm’s fairy tales. Stride pulled the book off the shelf and noted 
the contents. The collection included a story that Neal Gandy had mentioned: 
Der Teufel mit den drei goldenen Haaren. 

“Did Percy speak German?” Stride asked. 

“No, he didn’t.” 

“Then why the books?” 

“They’re mine. I learned German for my degree. Many of the best 
psychologists were German, so I wanted to be able to read their theories in the 
original language, not in translation.” 

“So you speak German?” 

“Yes.” 

Stride closed his eyes. She sensed his anxiety. 

“I don’t understand,” she went on. “What difference does that make?” 

When he opened his eyes again, she’d already backed away from him. She 
was in the doorway of the bathroom across the hall, and her face was white. 
Somehow, he thought she knew what he was about to say, and that was a bad 
thing. A very, very bad thing. 

“Hamlin’s body,” he said. 

She swallowed hard. She touched the tattoo on her neck, as if the snakes were 
alive. “Yes?” 

“His killer carved a word into his chest. A German word.” 

Her lips moved. She spoke, but she barely spoke at all. Even so, he knew the 
word that escaped her mouth. “Teufel.” 



“How did you know that, Kelli?” 

She slammed the door of the bathroom shut without answering him. He heard 
the twist of the lock. The ceramic lid of the toilet seat banged open, and he heard 
the unmistakable noise of Kelli Andrews vomiting out the contents of her 
stomach. He heard something else, too. Down the hallway, through the broken 
window, sirens rose in the distance. The police were coming for her. 

“Kelli?” 

She was quiet. He listened at the door. 

“Kelli, are you okay?” 

She didn’t answer, and he grew concerned. He pounded on the frame, and 
when there was still no sound from inside, he lurched his shoulder heavily into 
the rickety door, which gave way under his weight. He punched it open. 

The bathroom was empty and freezing. The aroma of sweet sickness blew 
toward him. The window was open, its curtains flying like the cape of a witch 
sailing across the moonlit sky. 

Kelli was gone. 
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In the morning, Stride faced a choice. 

He got out of the bed in his uncle’s attic at dawn. Richard was still asleep 
downstairs. He made coffee and poured a large cup into a travel mug, then 
grabbed a bran muffin and ate it standing up. He left a note for his uncle— 
thanking him, saying goodbye, telling him he was welcome to visit in Duluth. 
With his suitcase in the back of his truck, he followed the dark, empty streets of 
Shawano to the east-west ramps of Highway 29. 

With one turn, he would be on his way home. 

Stride stopped on the overpass near the westbound ramp. There was no one 
else on the road. The morning was gray, and the woods were a nest of shadows. 
He tried to turn the wheel. He told himself that it didn’t matter what had 
happened to Greg Hamlin. It didn’t matter where Kelli Andrews was. It didn’t 
matter that Percy Andrews had put a gun to his head while he was standing only 
twenty feet away from Stride. 

He didn’t belong in Shawano. This was someone else’s problem. 

He told himself all of that, but then he took the opposite ramp, heading east on 
Highway 29. Not toward home. Not toward Duluth. 

The cop in the cemetery deserved another day of his life. 

Stride used his cell phone to call his partner, Maggie Bei. He reached her 
voice mail, which was fine, because he didn’t want to talk to her. Things had 
been awkward between them since the break-up of their affair over the winter. 
They still worked together every day, but it was hard to call them friends. Not 
enemies, not lovers, but not really friends anymore. 

“Mags, it’s me. I’ve been delayed another day in Shawano. Something came 
up with my uncle. I’m hoping to be back tomorrow. Call me if you need me.” He 
didn’t provide details or admit that he was marching onto land that had been 
clearly labeled No Trespassing by Sheriff Weik. 

A few miles east on Highway 29, he headed south toward the town of 
Appleton. 


Percy Andrews had highlighted a charge on Greg Hamlin’s credit card 
statement for a locksmith in Appleton. One hour later, Stride found the home of 
Buddy Crown, owner of Buddy’s FastLocks. The locksmith lived in a quiet 
neighborhood near the shore of Lake Winnebago. His white van was parked in 
the driveway. 

He caught Buddy as the man was heading out of his house to drill a safe 
deposit box at one of the local banks. The locksmith wasn’t in a mood to chat. 
He didn’t remember Hamlin—“I average a dozen calls a day every day”—but he 
did remember Percy Andrews making the same inquiry as Stride. After 
expressing his annoyance that the left hand of the police didn’t know what the 
right hand was doing, Buddy retrieved his log book and gave Stride an address 
where he’d opened a locked car for Greg Hamlin on a Tuesday evening nearly 
two months earlier. 

Tuesday. 

Stride remembered what Hope Hamlin had said. For months, he’s been 
disappearing on Tuesday evenings. He told me it was to play tennis at the gym, 
but that was a lie. 

In reality, Greg Hamlin had been an hour away in Appleton. Why? 

Stride used the GPS navigator in his Expedition to find the address that the 
locksmith had given him. He imagined Percy Andrews following the same trail 
to the same place, and he knew what he expected to find. A home. A condo. A 
motel. A woman who was intimate with Greg Hamlin, or a get-away where 
they’d met for their affair. 

He was wrong. 

The directions took him to an unassuming Baptist church in a building that 
could have been an auto repair shop in a previous life. It was about the last place 
that Stride expected to find a commercial real estate millionaire like Greg 
Hamlin. His first thought was that Hamlin had parked here and walked to his 
real destination, but when he got out of his truck, he didn’t see any obvious 
alternatives in the neighborhood. 

There was one other vehicle, a tan Buick, in the small church parking lot. As 
Stride studied the building, a man emerged through the two glass doors and 
locked them behind him. He was in his forties, medium-height and burly, with 
thinning black hair and glasses. He was dressed in a business suit and wool 
jacket. He saw Stride and approached him with a polite smile. 



“Can I help you?” 

Stride shook the man’s hand. “I’m not sure. Do you work here?” 

“I’m on the church board. My name’s Rich Johnson.” 

Stride introduced himself. “This is in conjunction with a homicide 
investigation,” he explained. “The victim’s name was Greg Hamlin. He’s from 
Shawano, but he appears to have spent some time here. ” 

“The name isn’t familiar,” Johnson replied. “He’s not a member of the church. 
And there’s a Baptist church in Shawano itself, so I’m not sure why he’d come 
here.” 

“This man locked his keys in his car a couple month ago. The locksmith gave 
me this address. It was a Tuesday evening.” 

Johnson adjusted the glasses on his face. “Ah. Tuesday.” 

“Does that mean something?” 

The man hesitated. “We rent out our space on Tuesday evenings. It’s not a 
church gathering.” 

“What kind of gathering is it?” Stride asked. 

“I’d rather not discuss it, Lieutenant. I’m sorry.” 

Stride didn’t understand the man’s reluctance, but then he remembered the 
acronym that Percy Andrews had scrawled in the margin of Hamlin’s credit card 
statement. FOB. The abbreviation took on new meaning in a church parking lot. 

FOB. Friend of Bill. 

Greg Hamlin had been going to AA. He’d been trying to get sober. 

“My girlfriend goes to the same kind of meetings,” Stride told the church 
board member. “She’s been sober for more than a decade.” 

The words were out of his mouth before he remembered that Serena was no 
longer his girlfriend. She’d walked out months ago. He hadn’t adjusted to his 
new reality, and he missed the way things used to be. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” Johnson said, “but then you understand why I can’t 
reveal any information about the people who attend our gatherings.” 

“I do, but I hope you understand that one of them was murdered in an 
extraordinarily brutal way. I need to know whether his alcoholism was somehow 
connected to what happened to him.” 

Johnson frowned. “What was the man’s name again?” 



“Greg Hamlin.” 

“Greg H,” Johnson murmured. “Okay, yes, he hasn’t been here in a few 
weeks. I was concerned. And yes, you can draw the obvious conclusion. I’m part 
of these meetings, too. I’ve been sober for four and a half years.” 

“Congratulations.” 

“I don’t deserve any praise. If I consider myself done, then I’m halfway to 
relapsing. It’s a day-to-day thing.” 

“Of course.” Stride added: “There may have been a Shawano policeman here 
recently asking about Mr. Hamlin. His name was Percy Andrews. He followed 
the same lead I did. Do you remember him?” 

Johnson shook his head. “No, but he could have talked to someone else at the 
church. It wouldn’t really be hard to figure out what we do on Tuesday nights. 
We post it on the bulletin board. He may have guessed that Greg H was a part of 
our group, but I doubt he would have learned anything about him. No one would 
have breached the confidences shared by another member.” 

“Did you know Greg yourself?” Stride asked. 

Johnson looked uncomfortable. “I don’t know who he really was. I only knew 
him as the man in the chair next to mine.” 

“I think that means you knew him pretty well,” Stride said. 

“Unfortunately, sitting in the chair means you take a sacred oath not to reveal 
what someone else says.” 

“Greg Hamlin is dead.” 

“Then he would probably want his secrets to die with him,” Johnson said. “I 
know I would.” 

Stride ran his hands back through his hair in frustration. “Mr. Johnson, it pains 
me to ask these questions. Really. All I can say is that if you sat next to Greg 
Hamlin in these meetings, you probably have some measure of sympathy for 
who he was. Frankly, you’re the first person I’ve met who has stood up for him 
in any way. It sounds like he was trying to turn his life around, but instead, 
someone killed him. He was tortured, Mr. Johnson. Terrible things were done to 
him. I’d like to know why.” 

“Tortured?” Johnson asked. 

“In unspeakable ways.” 



The man in the suit looked sick. He braced himself against the hood of his 
Buick and held a clenched fist against his mouth. He stared at the ground and 
took a slow breath. Then he looked up at Stride. 

“How much do you know about the twelve-step program of AA?” he asked. 

Tm familiar with it, but I couldn’t recite it.” 

“Some people, especially newcomers, feel a need to rush the steps. They think 
they can get through them in a few months, whereas for most of us, it’s a 
question of years. A lifetime even.” 

“Greg Hamlin was in a rush?” Stride asked. 

Johnson unzipped his wool coat and removed it, as if he were warm now. His 
face was flushed. “The death of Greg’s father prompted him to re-evaluate his 
life. He saw how a strong man can be brought low. I think Greg genuinely 
wanted to change, but when you take that first step, it can be like staring into a 
well that has no bottom. It’s the well of all your past sins, and you need to lower 
yourself slowly, because otherwise, the sheer enormity of regret can overwhelm 
you. Unfortunately, some people jump.” 

Stride felt as if Johnson were speaking of his own sins. He had an image of 
himself and Maggie, together, in a sexual way that never should have happened. 
He saw Serena leaving and the hurt in her face. The weight on him was just as 
Johnson described —the sheer enormity of regret. Sin was a deep well, and you 
could fall into it and hear your own voice echoing all of your failures. 

“Hamlin jumped?” Stride asked. 

“Yes. Greg believed he could bull his way through the steps. That just makes 
them harder. He didn’t seem to realize that the very strength of his personality 
was one of his problems. It’s very common. These are people who think they can 
do everything themselves, with no help from others. That’s the antithesis of what 
we do here. After all, step number one is to admit you are powerless, and that 
goes against the grain for someone like Greg.” 

“Where was he having difficulties?” 

“He wanted to make amends to the people he’d harmed,” Johnson said. 

“That sounds like a good thing.” 

“Of course, but there’s a reason it’s the ninth step out of twelve. It’s fraught 
with peril, not only for yourself but for others. To get to that point requires an 
extensive reassessment of who you are as a person. It involves finding faith, 



acceptance, humility. If you go to someone you’ve harmed and you can’t truly 
show that you’re a changed man, you’re likely to be bitterly rejected. What’s 
worse, you can open up old wounds and victimize people all over again.” 

“Who did Greg feel he’d harmed?” Stride asked. “His wife?” 

“Yes, we can’t help but hurt our families. I gather in Greg’s case they were co¬ 
dependent, each making the other worse. I don’t think he’d even told her he was 
in the program. He thought she would have ridiculed it.” 

“Did he mention anyone else?” 

“Greg told us one painful story,” Johnson replied. “He used no names, of 
course, but the incident seemed to gnaw at him more than anything else. I think 
he’d been harboring guilt about it for a long time.” 

“What was the story?” Stride asked. 

Johnson looked as if he had to dig deep for the courage to talk about it. Stride 
knew how he felt. One person’s mistakes always made you think of your own. 
“He said that he had harmed someone in a previous career and that that person 
had gone on to commit a grievous crime.” 

“Did he talk about the nature of the harm he’d done?” 

“Greg was a teacher,” Johnson said. “The boy was a student. I gather he was 
deeply cruel to the boy on many levels. Greg was troubled by his own 
responsibility for what the boy did years later. He asked us our thoughts about 
when an innocent man becomes responsible for what a guilty man does. He 
wondered: If you make someone into a monster, does that make you a monster, 
too?” 

Stride knew who Greg Hamlin had harmed. He’d lit the fire in a boy who later 
took out his fury on his wife. His son. His counselor. 

Jet Black. 

He’d brought back to life a man who should have remained dead. 

“Did Hamlin say what he planned to do next?” Stride asked. 

“Greg said he couldn’t make amends directly, but there were other ways. 
Other people who’d been hurt. He said he was going to talk to the boy’s victims. 
Seek them out. We advised him to tread carefully, because it was a dangerous 
path. When you open up old wounds, you never know what people will do.” 
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Stride sat in the parking lot of Kroll’s restaurant in Green Bay, which was a diner 
immediately opposite the Packer shrine of Lambeau Field. Football season was 
months away. He finished the last bites of a cheeseburger wrapped in wax paper 
as he watched Ginnie Black cross toward him from the stadium. She wore a 
winter coat, hands in the pockets, and she had her head tucked against the wind, 
which swirled strands of her long brown hair. Her lips were turned downward in 
a perpetual frown. The cold had sucked color from her face. 

“I don’t have much time,” she said when she joined him inside his Expedition. 

“I appreciate your meeting me. You’re sure I can’t buy you lunch?” 

“I’m sure. I need to get back to my desk. The phone never stops ringing.” 

“You work hard.” 

“I do what I need to do,” she said. 

She smoothed the tangles in her hair, using a brush from inside her purse. It 
seemed to offend her to think that her appearance was at all untidy. She checked 
herself in the mirror on the sun visor, and then she noted the time on her watch. 
Her manner was impatient, as if a minute not on the job was a minute wasted. 

“What do you want, Mr. Stride?” she asked. 

“I think you left out some things when we talked yesterday,” he said. 

“Like what?” 

“Greg Hamlin,” he said. 

“What about him? You didn’t ask me about him.” 

“You heard that I found Hamlin’s body? He was murdered.” 

“Yes, so what?” There was no emotion in her voice. His death didn’t mean 
anything to her. 

“Percy Andrews was investigating Hamlin’s disappearance. I don’t think that 
comes as a surprise to you. I think you knew about it.” 


“Why does that matter?” 


“It matters because Percy had a copy of Hamlin’s credit card statement. There 
was a charge shortly before he disappeared that was made right here at Kroll’s. I 
also heard from Hope Hamlin that one of her customers saw Greg with a woman 
in Green Bay. Hope thought that it was Kelli Andrews, but it wasn’t Kelli, was 
it? Hamlin met you.” 

Ginnie pinched her thin lips together. She studied him silently before replying. 
“Yes, he did. So?” 

“It wasn’t an affair.” 

“Hardly.” 

“What did Greg Hamlin want with you? I heard he was looking to confess his 
sins.” 

Ginnie let out a hiss of annoyance. “Yes, he said he hoped he could make 
amends for the damage he caused me because of Jet. I told him if he wanted 
absolution for what a bastard he was, he should go to church. I’m not a priest.” 

“You knew him as a teacher?” Stride asked. 

“Sure. He was a first-class prick. Now twenty years later, he sits here crying 
about how bad he feels about what he did to Jet. Like that changes anything.” 

“What exactly did he do to Jet?” 

“Hamlin was a gym coach, Mr. Stride. Tall, cocky, arrogant, huge ego. An 
alpha male. He enjoyed humiliating the kids who weren’t jocks like him. One 
time Jet missed his goal time on a sprint because he twisted an ankle. Hamlin 
made him put on a girl’s swimsuit for his next run, because he said only girls 
complained about injuries. Another time Jet said he needed to go to the 
bathroom during practice. Hamlin made him stand there until he shit his pants. 
And what lesson do you think the other kids took away from that, huh? They 
piled on Jet, too.” 

Stride shook his head. “Jet never told anyone? Hamlin would have been fired 
if someone had known.” 

“Back then? In a small town? Dream on. If he’d complained, it would have 
gotten worse. There was a conspiracy of silence at the school. People knew, but 
they didn’t care.” 

“So what did Hamlin want from you? Forgiveness?” 

“Forgiveness. A clear conscience. Things I couldn’t give him. He said he felt 
responsible, like he made Jet who he was.” 



“Do you think that’s true?” 

Ginnie shrugged. “Whatever bad blood Jet had in him, Hamlin made it worse. 
I told you, I felt bad for Jet, but excuses don’t mean anything. You don’t give 
murderers a free pass because they had crappy childhoods, do you, Mr. Stride?” 

“No.” 

“Well, there you go.” 

“What about you?” Stride asked. “If Hamlin harmed Jet, he harmed you, too.” 

“Yeah, that’s what he said, and I didn’t argue with him. If you’re feeling sorry 
for what Jet went through, don’t worry. He gave as good as he got. Mike and I 
paid the price.” 

“Did you get angry with Hamlin?” 

Ginnie nodded. “Furious. He said he was a different man, and I told him I 
didn’t care. Seeing him brought back shit I’ve tried to put behind me for years. 
In case you’re wondering, though, I wasn’t angry enough to kill him.” 

“Does your son know about Hamlin?” Stride asked. “About what Hamlin did 
to his father?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t tell him?” 

“I told you, I don’t make excuses for Jet. If you want to blame somebody for 
where you are in life, look in the mirror. That’s what I teach my son. Believe me, 
I know that Mike has a tough time at school, and I am not quiet about it. 
Someone bullies my boy, I raise holy hell. Even so, I make clear to Mike that 
he’s responsible for his own behavior. Nobody else.” 

“That sounds like good advice,” Stride said. 

“Yes, it is, and that’s why I want you to stay away from him. He has nothing 
to do with any of this. You think I can’t figure out what’s in the back of your 
head? You think I don’t know what questions the cops are going to be asking? It 
sure would be nice to blame Hamlin’s murder on the bad seed of a bad seed. Not 
on the local hero. Not on a cop. Well, I’m sorry, Mr. Stride, but if Mike says 
Percy Andrews hid that body, then that’s what happened.” 

“Percy asked you about Greg Hamlin, didn’t he? He highlighted the charge at 
Kroll’s. He must have connected the dots.” 

“Okay, he did. He showed Hamlin’s photograph at the restaurant. Someone 



remembered me being with him. They know me here. So what?” 

“Did Percy know about Hamlin going to AA?” 

“Yes, he did.” 

“And did you tell him what Hamlin wanted with you?” Stride asked. “Did you 
tell him about Hamlin and Jet?” 

She checked her watch again. Her impatience was growing. 

“Yes, I did,” she replied. “I told him exactly what I told you. I assumed he 
already knew about Jet, but—that was a surprise to him . . .” 

“What did Percy say?” 

Ginnie remained silent. He leaned across the truck and lowered his voice. 

“I wish I could let it go, but you know I can’t,” he told her. “The sheriff isn’t 
going to let it go, either.” 

“Fuck the sheriff.” 

“I understand, but sooner or later, you’re going to have tell him what you 
don’t want to tell me.” 

“There’s nothing else. That’s all there is.” 

Stride shook his head. “No, there’s more. Percy was following leads on Greg 
Hamlin’s disappearance. Standard police procedure. Except then he found out 
something personal. He found out that Hamlin blamed himself for turning Jet 
Black into a monster. The very man that Percy killed. The man who tortured his 
wife. So we both know what Percy asked you next. He didn’t want to do it, but 
he had to know. Percy asked if Hamlin said anything about Kelli.” 

Ginnie cursed under her breath. 

“Did he, Ms. Black?” Stride asked. “Did Hamlin say he was going to talk to 
Kelli Andrews?” 

“No,” she murmured. “I said it to him.” 

“You? What did you say?” 

Ginnie put her palms together in front of her face and closed her eyes. “I was 
angry. I simply wanted Hamlin to go away. I told him he was wasting his time 
talking to me. I said if he wanted to make amends for Jet, he better start with the 
woman that Jet nearly killed. I said he should go find Kelli Andrews and tell her 
what he did. And then—oh, hell. . .” 


“What?” 



“I told Hamlin he better pray that Kelli didn’t stick a knife in his chest.” 
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Stride returned to Shawano in time to see the Andrews house overrun with 
county and city police. Two local news crews shot video and photographs from a 
discreet distance outside the property. Sheriff Weik stood in the middle of the 
snowy lawn. He barked at one of his younger cops who was carrying a sealed 
evidence bag out of the house. The entire search looked more focused and 
efficient than Stride had seen in the woods the previous day. The stakes were 
higher. The target of the investigation had changed, from a dead cop to a woman 
who had disappeared. 

Weik’s flat-brimmed brown hat was perfectly level, not even tipped a degree 
off center. An unlit cigar was clamped between his teeth under the fur of his 
mustache. He looked like a pit bull who didn’t let go once his jaws bit into 
something. That was the image he wanted to convey to the voting public. In 
control. In charge. 

The sheriff spotted Stride on the street near Kuckuck Park. He jabbed a finger, 
beckoning Stride closer. It wasn’t a request. Stride turned up the collar of his 
leather jacket against the wind and wandered onto the lawn. 

“Where is Kelli Andrews?” Weik demanded. 

“I have no idea.” 

“No idea? You were here last night.” 

Stride nodded. “Yes, I was. Hope Hamlin fired a shot at Kelli. I intervened.” 

“You were the last person to see her,” Weik said. “Why did she run?” 

“I don’t know. We were talking about the discovery of Greg Hamlin’s body. 
Kelli became agitated, and she left through the bathroom window. She didn’t tell 
me where she was going.” 

“Have you been in contact with her since then?” 

“No.” 

“You better not be protecting her. Hiding her from us.” 

“I’m not, Sheriff,” Stride replied. 


The bags under Weik’s eyes were deep and dark. He hadn’t slept. “Go home, 
Stride. You’re done here. You were sticking around to figure out why Percy 
killed himself. One way or another, we know that now. Either Percy murdered 
Hamlin or his wife did. Whichever way it came down, he couldn’t deal with it.” 

“And which way do you think it came down?” Stride asked. 

“I think you know the answer. Did you tell Kelli Andrews that she was a 
suspect in Hamlin’s murder? Is that why she ran?” 

Stride didn’t answer yes or no. Someday, on a witness stand, he would have to 
say yes. He’d warned her. At the time, he’d been convinced she was innocent 
and that she wasn’t lying when she said she didn’t know Greg Hamlin. Things 
were different now. 

One of the Shawano cops approached the sheriff with a nervous twitch in his 
face. He couldn’t have been more than 20 years old. “We’re almost done inside,” 
the kid told Weik. “You want us to start a search on the Hyundai in the garage?” 

Weik belched out fire like a dragon. “Hell, yes, I want you to search it. What 
did you think, we were going to take it to the car wash for her? Dust every last 
inch of it for prints, and vacuum up every booger and dead fly on the seats and 
mats. I want to know if Greg Hamlin was ever inside that vehicle. You 
understand me?” 

The kid had the look of a cop who’d been bullied by Weik before. He nodded 
in earnest silence and retreated up the lawn. 

“You may find this hard to believe, Stride,” Weik snapped, “but we’ve spent 
the last 18 hours gathering evidence. Out in the woods, inside the camper, and 
here at the house. Even in the country, we manage to do our jobs.” 

“I’m sure that’s true.” 

Weik’s tired eyes were hard with suspicion. He thought that Stride was 
patronizing him. “Is Duluth your town?” he asked. “Did you grow up there?” 

“I did.” 

“Same here. This is my town. I know everybody. I’ve been the sheriff for ten 
years, and my plan is to be sheriff for twenty more. A lot of people don’t 
especially like the way I do things, and you know what? I don’t care. My town, 
my rules. My job is to keep this place safe, period. You can do things however 
you like in Duluth, but when you’re inside my jurisdiction, you keep your nose 
out of my department and my investigation. Right now, your only role here is as 



a witness.” 

“That couldn’t be clearer,” Stride replied. 

“What else did Kelli Andrews tell you last night?” Weik asked. 

“She claimed that she’d never met Greg Hamlin.” 

“I suppose you believed her.” 

“She may be a good liar,” Stride said, “but my instincts said she was telling 
the truth.” 

“Yeah? What did she say about Hamlin’s phone call? How did she explain 
that?” 

“She couldn’t.” 

Weik had a self-satisfied look of triumph behind his beard. “Well, far be it 
from me to question your instincts, Stride, but the evidence makes me think that 
the lady is not only a liar, she’s a murderer. We’re still waiting on the pathologist 
from Milwaukee, but Neal and I eyeballed the body when we got it on ice. Guess 
what we saw? A partial strand of brown hair poking out of one of the wounds in 
Hamlin’s chest. Definitely not blond hair like Percy’s. We’ll be able to compare 
the DNA to Kelli’s. She knew all about the camper, too. Anna Bruin confirmed 
that Percy and Kelli both used it.” 

Stride saw the window of suspicion closing around Kelli Andrews. 

As word leaked out, there would be a media frenzy. The tabloids would be all 
over the case. Fairy tale marriage goes horribly wrong. Cop kills himself to 
cover up his wife’s crime. Everyone would be asking the same questions: What 
happened inside Kelli’s head? What made her snap? 

“Percy suspected Kelli all along,” Weik went on. “He pulled her phone 
records. Interesting, huh? A cop starts spying on his own wife?” 

“What did the records show?” 

“Nothing. She didn’t call Hamlin on her cell, but she’s not stupid. We’ll 
probably find she’s got a pay-as-you-go phone that Percy didn’t know about. 
Something was going on between Kelli and Hamlin. We’ll figure out what it was 
soon enough.” 

Stride said nothing. He could have handed Weik a motive for Kelli Andrews 
to murder Greg Hamlin, but he didn’t tell Weik what he’d found. Not yet. It 
wouldn’t take long for the sheriff to head down the same road that Stride did. In 
the meantime, Stride wanted to find Kelli before the Shawano police. He had 



questions of his own. 

“Percy thought his wife was nuts,” Weik added. “Psycho nuts. The kind of 
nuts you need if you’re going to do what was done to Greg Hamlin.” 

“Based on what?” Stride asked. 

“Percy downloaded an article on demonic possession.” 

“Excuse me?” 

“Yeah, that’s right. It was an article on sick bastards who blamed the Devil for 
what they did. Murders. Rape. Suicide attempts. The author highlighted a dozen 
different cases where the perps all used the same language to describe what 
happened. Creepy stuff. Like a horror flick. They said something cold inhabited 
their bodies, some kind of physical presence. They lost empathy. Their moral 
compass went haywire, like they couldn’t understand right or wrong. They 
turned to stone.” 

“You don’t believe that, Sheriff,” Stride said. 

“Me? Hell, no. Load of crap. Percy believed it, though. He highlighted the 
summary. Wrote the word ‘ Teufel ’ in the margin in red letters. That ring any bells 
with you? You can imagine what was going through his head when he saw 
Hamlin’s body.” 

“That doesn’t mean Percy thought the Devil took over his wife,” Stride said. 

Weik had the same smug look of satisfaction on his face. “No? Guess who 
wrote the article, Stride. It was Kelli Andrews.” 


Stride’s uncle waited at the door. He didn’t look surprised to see his nephew. He 
let Stride inside without a word, and the two men went into the living room. The 
house was warm, coming from the cold. Stride sat in the armchair with his hands 
on his knees, staring at the old, thin carpet. 

“Got your note,” Richard said. 

“Sorry. I didn’t want to wake you up.” 

“I was up. I heard you go. I was pretty sure you’d be back, anyway. I had faith 
in you.” 

“Laith?” 

Richard smiled. “Ligure of speech. You’re already in this thing too deep. 
You’re not going to let it go.” 



“Well, it’s not good,” Stride said. “None of this is good.” 

“So I gather.” 

“Greg Hamlin was in AA. He was trying to make amends for his sins.” 

“Hence his heartfelt note to me,” Richard said with a cynical smile. 

“Right. Unfortunately, his sins went a lot deeper than that. He bullied Jet 
Black as a teacher. Extreme stuff. Sounds like Hamlin realized that he bore some 
responsibility for making Jet who he was.” 

“And for what Jet did to Kelli at the Novitiate?” Richard speculated. 

“Exactly.” 

“That is definitely not good.” 

“You knew Hamlin back then,” Stride said. “What do you remember about 
him?” 

His uncle laced his fingers on top of his balding head. “People talked about 
cruel behavior, but you never knew what to believe. It was the bad old days. 
These days, the balance of power has shifted more to the student. Not always in 
a healthy way. So-called innocent kids figure out pretty quickly that a false 
accusation against a teacher carries tremendous power. However, the reason 
that’s true is that abuse by teachers went largely unreported in the past. If an 
administrator heard about it, it got swept under the rug, if it was believed at all. 
Everyone knew Hamlin didn’t have the temperament for teaching, but I’m sure 
he was more careful around adults. It was probably only the students who knew 
how bad it was.” 

“Yes, Ginnie Black says most of the kids knew.” 

“I wish she’d told me. I’m not saying I could have changed anything, but I’d 
like to believe I wouldn’t have let it go.” 

“Hamlin came to her to make amends. She says she told him to talk to Kelli 
instead.” 

“Did he?” 

“Hamlin called her,” Stride said. “It was the last call he made before he 
disappeared.” 

“And then what?” Richard scoffed. “Hamlin met Kelli in the woods, and she 
proceeded to torture and kill him? And when Percy came to suspect his wife of 
the crime, he covered up the evidence and killed himself out of guilt?” 



“That’s what Weik thinks.” 

“What do you think?” his uncle asked. 

“I wish I could trust her, but I’m not sure I do,” Stride said. “She’s hiding 
something. And she ran away. Guilty people run away.” 

“She didn’t do this, Jon. Talk to her. Hear her side of the story.” 

“Exactly how do I do that?” 

Richard picked up his cell phone from the coffee table and tossed it to Stride. 
“Push redial.” 

Stride looked at the phone in his hand. “If you know where she is—” 

“I don’t. She called here looking for you. I called her back and said I’d pass 
along a message. I knew I’d see you again.” 

He knew what he should do. As a cop. He should take the phone to Weik and 
let him listen in on the call. Find a place to meet Kelli, and bring along the 
county police to arrest her when he did. In Duluth, that was what he would do, 
but this wasn’t Duluth. Weik had already reminded him that this wasn’t his town. 

Stride made the call. 

Kelli Andrews answered immediately. “Mr. Stride? Is that you?” 

“Yes.” 

“I need to see you.” 

He exhaled, long and slow. “Kelli, the best thing for you to do now is turn 
yourself in and get a lawyer.” 

“I can’t. Not yet. I’m scared.” 

“Of what?” 

“Something is going on,” she told him. “I don’t understand it. Please, I need to 
see you. I need to tell you what really happened. If you hear it and you still think 
I should turn myself in, I’ll do it.” 

Stride tried to decide whether to believe her. 

Evidence or instinct. 

“Where are you?” he asked. 

“I’m where all of this started,” she said. “I’m at the Novitiate.” 
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The Novitiate. 

He was eight miles from Shawano, near a flyspeck country town named 
Gresham. The farmhouses he’d passed looked deserted, with dark windows 
mirroring the black sky and old equipment stranded in the fields. As he got out 
of his tmck, he heard a dog barking madly. From above, individual flakes of 
snow drifted to the ground like white stars. 

There was no sign to mark the location of the ruins. If you didn’t know the old 
estate was there, you wouldn’t find it. A crumbling wall bordered the property, 
but dead weeds had overgrown most of the stone. Two pillars framed a chained 
gate that prevented cars from driving onto the land. Beyond the gate, Stride 
couldn’t see the building itself, just an untouched stretch of snow and a swath of 
evergreens and winter trees. Woodland crowded the lonely road. 

He trudged into the acres of riverside land. His were the only footprints. The 
wind gusted, like a woman picking up her skirt and running down a dirt road. 
The trees bucked and swayed. Snow from the branches joined the flurries to 
make a fog in the air around him. He felt the cold snaking inside his jacket. He 
realized that you didn’t have to fly to the moon to feel as if you were alone on an 
alien planet. 

Alone. Far from rescue. 

That was how Kelli Andrews would have felt. 

He hiked for a hundred yards before he saw the estate on the other end of a 
wide field. From a distance, it was majestic, built of cream and red stone, like 
God’s fortress. He knew a little of the history of the place. It had been built as a 
private estate in the 1930s and then donated to a monastic order in the 1950s. 
The novices and brothers had spent fewer than twenty years in Gresham before 
uprooting and leaving behind only a caretaker to watch over the grounds. The 
property attracted national attention in 1975 when an armed group of Indians 
occupied the estate, holding the caretaker hostage and demanding that the land 
be handed over to the tribe. To avoid bloodshed, the order sold the Novitiate to 


the Indians for a single dollar, but the tribe ultimately relinquished its claim 
when it proved unable to maintain the property. 

Soon after, a mysterious fire devastated the mansion, torching and blackening 
everything inside it. The fire burned for hours, hidden under a queer fog. That 
was when God left and the Devil took over, people said. As if cursed, the 
Novitiate had largely remained untouched since then, decaying further with each 
winter season. The only people who went there were the bored teenagers, 
braving the ghosts and the rabbit holes to smoke pot and have sex among the 
mins. 

Until Jet Black came. Until he used the Novitiate as a torture ground. 

As he got closer, Stride saw the devastation clearly. The stone of the two-story 
mansion lingered in a hollow shell. The glass of the windows was gone, leaving 
black squares like missing teeth. Trees grew through the gaps and from the mud 
in the roof gutters. The wind had peeled away shingles and bricks and scattered 
them around the field. He saw the rusted empty frames of chambered windows, 
which now looked like bars protecting a prison. 

He stepped carefully, getting close enough to look inside. Almost nothing was 
left. Black scorch marks, like spiders, riddled the stone ceiling. In other places, 
the ceiling had crumbled away. Jagged holes punched through the floor, letting 
melted snow drip to the cellar. Animals had taken shelter here, leaving dead prey 
and feces. Broken stone created a thick dust. He could see through the building 
from one side to the other. In the middle of what would have been a grand foyer, 
stone steps with no railing led to the second story. 

Graffiti had been spray-painted on the walls. 

A heart with the names of young lovers. 

A circle in black overlaid with a red X. 

And then the word again, on each of the stone steps. Teufel. Looking as it did 
on Jet Black’s grave. 

Stride called Kelli’s name but received no response. He continued through the 
snow past the estate itself and heard a roar overtaking the wind. The Red River 
flowed at the base of the property, where the snowy grass ended and the forest 
took over. Despite the cold, the river had broken free of the ice where the current 
was fastest, and it tumbled loudly over glacial rocks. At the base of the waterfall, 
a blanket of ice hadn’t been washed away, and impatient water thumped beneath 
it. Yellowed weeping willows lined the riverbank. 



Kelli Andrews sat on a stone near the river, with her arms wrapped tightly 
around her knees. She couldn’t hear him, and he didn’t want to startle her. He 
approached along the snow-covered shore. Her face was pale, as if she’d been 
drained of blood by the serpents tattooed on her neck. The river had hypnotized 
her. He was almost on top of her before she noticed him, and her mouth bent into 
a weak smile. There was gratitude in her eyes as he sat down next to her on the 
cold rock. 

Nearby, he spotted charred wood where someone had lit a fire. It wasn’t 
recent. Out in the water, the stones breaching the ice looked like prehistoric 
animals that had been petrified in place. He sat with her in silence. 

Finally, she spoke. It was more like a whisper. 

“I couldn’t go inside,” she said, “and yet I couldn’t stay away.” 

She glanced over her shoulder at the ruined Novitiate behind them. Barely six 
feet away, the river roared and thumped, and the wind howled in the tall trees. 
She trembled. It wasn’t just fear; she was freezing cold. Stride took off his 
leather jacket and slipped it over her shoulders. 

“I’m sorry for running,” she said. “I just had to get out of there. I jumped in 
my Camry and left.” 

“The police are looking for you.” 

“Are they?” 

“I told you. You’re a suspect. Weik is convinced you killed Greg Hamlin.” 

“Do you believe it? Do you think I could have done what they say?” 

“I just met you, Kelli,” he told her. “I don’t know you well enough to believe 
or disbelieve anything you tell me.” 

“I wasn’t lying. I never met Hamlin. I had no reason whatsoever to kill him. 
Neither did Percy.” 

Stride didn’t answer immediately. Finally, he said: “Hamlin was a recovering 
alcoholic. He was trying to make amends for the abuse he’d committed as a 
teacher. He ruthlessly bullied some of his students. One of those students was Jet 
Black.” 

Kelli’s head sank forward. “Oh, my God.” 

“He was going to call you, Kelli. He did call you. The police will know very 
soon that you had a powerful motive to kill him. They’ll think you blamed him 
for everything you suffered here.” 



Tears bloomed in a glassy film over her eyes. 

“I didn’t,” she said. 

“Did Jet ever mention Greg Hamlin when you were counseling him? Did he 
talk about what happened to him when he was in school?” 

“No. Never.” 

Stride shook his head. “I want to believe you, Kelli, but you have to 
understand how this looks.” 

“I know. I know how it must have looked to Percy, too. He must have thought 
I did this. My own husband lost faith. I can’t expect you to see past all of this. 
All I can do is tell you the truth. When you hear it, you’ll either be convinced 
that I’m innocent or convinced that I’m guilty.” 

She pushed herself to her feet. Her body was unstable on the rocks, but she 
steadied herself. She reached out a hand to him. “Come with me. Please.” 

He stood up, too. “Where?” 

“I have to go inside.” 

They left the river and walked up the shallow hillside to the Novitiate. She 
walked like a skydiver who’d finally worked up the courage to jump. Her stride 
was quick and long. At the fringe of the estate, where the ground was scattered 
with rubble, she stopped and folded her arms over her chest. His jacket was still 
perched on her shoulders. She took a breath, bit her lip, and picked her way to 
the portico and past the four stone columns into the decayed heart of the estate. 
Her face broke into a slightly wild smile. She touched one of the stone walls. It 
was real. She was really here. She’d crossed the threshold, and she’d survived. 

“Jet Black,” she announced. She looked around, almost as if expecting an 
answer. 

“Are you afraid that his ghost is here?” he asked. 

“No, that’s not who I’m afraid of.” Kelli looked at him seriously. “Do you 
believe in the Devil, Mr. Stride?” 

“I believe in evil. Those are two different things.” 

“I believe in him,” she said. “He exists. He’s real.” 

“You wrote an article about demonic possession. The police have it. Percy 
knew about it, too.” 

Kelli frowned. “I wish I’d never written it. Come upstairs with me. It 



happened upstairs.” 

She took the stone steps, and he followed her. The graffiti on each step 
reminded him of the Devil, but she acted as if she didn’t see the German word at 
her feet. Upstairs, the estate was a dangerous place. The floor was weak, and in 
numerous places, had broken into open gaps. She led him as if through a 
minefield to a stone fireplace in a corner of the mansion nearest the river, where 
glassless windows looked toward the water. He knew why they were here. Four 
years later, he could still see bloodstains on the ground. 

“People ask me why I do what I do,” she said. “Why not help only the 
victims? Why help the abusers? But if we ignore them, we perpetuate the cycle.” 

Stride said nothing. 

“Some clients come to me because they want to change. Others get sent to me, 
and they don’t want to come. Jet didn’t think he had a problem. Everyone else 
had a problem. As strange as it sounds, those are the cases I like the most. 
They’re the biggest challenge. I have an ego. I thought I could reach anyone.” 

“You couldn’t reach Jet?” he asked. 

“That’s the irony. I did reach him. I made him go places no one had made him 
go before. He didn’t like that. My problem was that I didn’t see the threat. I had 
found a wound on a tiger. If you put your thumb on a tiger where it hurts, what 
do you think he’s going to do? He’ll strike back at you.” 

She shook her head. 

“In the beginning, he boasted. He talked about the power he had, how he used 
it against his wife and son. I should have realized that what he really wanted was 
to see me afraid. The more I didn’t react, the more he told me. Awful, sadistic 
things. Things he’d done to animals, sometimes in front of his son. He told me 
about picking up a hitchhiker in Michigan once. He claimed that he strangled 
and killed her just for the hell of it.” 

“Did you tell the police?” Stride asked. 

“It was a lie,” Kelli replied. “I checked the details he gave me. None of it 
matched any reported crimes. I told him I didn’t believe him. You see, he wanted 
me to be impressed. He wanted to find a way to dominate me. Instead, I made 
the mistake of making him feel small. Not intentionally, but that was the result. I 
didn’t realize how much he was coming to hate me. How much of his frustration 
in life he was starting to lay on my head. Many of the things he talked about, 
he’d never actually done them, but he wanted to do them to someone. And here I 



was.” 

She squatted down. She touched the stains on the floor. 

“He never mentioned Greg Hamlin. We didn’t get that far back. Even so, I 
knew there had to be someone like Hamlin in his life. Someone who had treated 
him with the cruelty he’d spent his life trying to repay.” 

“What happened?” Stride asked. 

“We had a particularly difficult session,” she said. “He lost control. 
Screaming. Cursing. Threatening. He was going to kill me. He was going to 
make me beg him for mercy. I sat there and let him vent. No fear. He really 
didn’t scare me, because I’d pegged him for a coward by this point. My mistake. 
Sometimes cowards are the ones you really should worry about. Anyway, he 
stormed out of our session, and he missed the next two. I was going to have to 
report his absence to the court. Except then he called me. He was very calm. 
That should have been the tip-off to me. That was what I missed. He apologized 
for his outburst, and he said he’d been thinking about everything I said, and I 
was right. He played to my ego. It was the first time he’d figured out how to get 
to me.” 

Kelli’s hair fell in front of her eyes. She brushed it away. She stood up, still 
staring at the dirty floor of the Novitiate. Blood co-mingled in the stains at her 
feet. Her blood. Jet Black’s. 

“He asked to meet me. It was spring, like now, but warmer. There’s an open- 
air theater in town near the lake, and during the off-season, it’s typically 
deserted. I sometimes meet clients there. We need privacy, and many of them 
don’t want to be seen with a therapist—and meeting outdoors is therapeutic. So I 
met Jet at the theater. He was cloyingly sweet. I was concerned, but I wasn’t as 
concerned as I should have been. I turned my back on him.” She closed her eyes. 
“And I woke up here.” 

“I’m sorry,” Stride said. 

“Six days,” she murmured. “He held me for six days.” 

“I remember.” 

“He only came at night. During the day, he kept me hooded, gagged, tied up. 
Blind, mute, deaf, motionless. Like I was inside a black coffin for hours on end. 
I kept praying that someone would find me. My prayers went unanswered.” 

He listened for the emotion in her voice, but she spoke in a monotone. 



“I’ve never told anyone except Percy the things he did to me, Mr. Stride. The 
magazines wanted it, and I didn’t tell them. Publishers offered me book deals, 
and I refused. I need to tell you now, so you’ll understand.” 

“I can imagine—” 

“No. No, you can’t. I told my therapist that I’d blocked it all out. That was a 
lie. I remember everything. I live with it every day.” 

“Kelli—” he said softly. 

“Spiders, Mr. Stride. I’d made the mistake once in a session of mentioning 
how much I hated them. The first night, he covered me with live spiders. They 
were all over me. They were in my nose. My eyes. My ears. In my—in my—” 
She stopped. “That was one night. By morning, I would have begged him to kill 
me.” 

Stride thought about Greg Hamlin’s body and how minutes could stretch into 
years. 

“The next night, he brought in a dog. You see, I made another mistake. I told 
him I loved dogs. I can never own a dog again in my life, Mr. Stride. Not after I 
saw what he—” 

“Kelli, you don’t have to do this.” 

Her soul simmered and then boiled over in agony. She erupted at him. “I 
prayed to God for six days, and God fucking well ignored me!” 

She stopped. Her breathing hammered in her chest. Her voice went dead 
again. 

“And so I prayed to someone else,” she went on. “I didn’t pray for God to 
deliver me. I realized that God didn’t exist. Instead, I prayed to the Devil to 
come and destroy Jet Black. And unlike that pitiful God that people worship, the 
Devil listened to me. He did what I asked.” 

“Kelli, the Devil didn’t send Percy Andrews. No one says you have to believe 
God did, either. Some local kids heard you screaming in the Novitiate. They 
were scared. They started talking about ghosts in the ruins, and Percy heard 
them. He came and rescued you.” 

“No,” she said. “Percy didn’t rescue me. He saved me, but he didn’t rescue 
me.” 

Stride stared at Kelli, and the serpents on her neck seemed to move. “I don’t 
understand.” 



“The kids didn’t hear me, Mr. Stride. They heard Jet. He was the one who was 
screaming. You see, Percy didn’t shoot him. By the time Percy found me, Jet 
was already dead. I killed him.” 



PART THREE 
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“I got free,” Kelli said. 

He waited for her to explain, but instead, she walked to an empty window 
frame and stared at the river pushing to clear the winter ice. Black mold crept up 
the walls beside her. The interior was frigid, somehow even colder than the 
outside air. He glanced at the darkness obscuring the corners. Red eyes watched 
them. An albino rat hid among the stone debris. 

“Do you feel it?” she asked. 

Mike Black had asked him the same thing near Tom Bruin’s camper. Do you 
feel it? 

“No.” 

“He’s still here. He hasn’t gone anywhere.” 

“There’s no one but us,” he told her. 

She turned away from the window. The rat backed up, becoming invisible as 
the gloom swallowed him. He saw something in her pretty face that he hadn’t 
seen before, and it worried him. He didn’t know if it was violence. Or madness. 
Or maybe it was just the despair of someone who was forced to carry the 
memory of torment with her for every waking second. 

“It was a miracle,” she said. “A black miracle, but I would have taken 
anything. I was tied up. Hands and feet chained to the wall. I couldn’t move. I 
couldn’t scream. All I could do was stand in a pool of my own waste and wait 
for him to come back.” 

“What happened?” he asked. 

“A storm. That’s the kind of miracle the Devil would send, isn’t it? Even 
blindfolded, I could see the lightning. I could feel the thunder in my body. One 
violent blow must have hit nearby. It dislodged mortar from the ceiling, and a 
huge chunk of rock hit my hand. The impact nearly broke my wrist, but it ripped 
the shackle out of the wall where he’d screwed it into the stone. I was able to 
kneel down and find another rock on the floor, and I used it to hammer the 


shackle on my other wrist until I broke it away. I did the same with the chains at 
my ankles.” 

A shudder rippled through her body like another blow of thunder. 

“I’d done it,” she whispered. “I was free. All I had to do was run. Someone 
would have found me. There are farms nearby. Cars on the road.” 

“But you didn’t run,” he said. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

Kelli shook her head. Dirt and dust smudged her face. Her brown hair, damp 
from snowmelt, was pasted to her skin. “Don’t you think I’ve asked myself that 
a thousand times? Part of me wanted to go, but something stronger took over. I 
know you think I’m crazy, but it wasn’t me. Someone else was controlling what 
I did.” 

He said nothing, but he couldn’t keep the disbelief off his face. 

“See?” she said. “You don’t understand.” 

“I understand that you went through a profoundly disturbing experience. 
Anyone might experience a kind of temporary insanity in the wake of it.” 

“I wasn’t insane,” she insisted. “I knew what I was doing, but I couldn’t stop 
myself. It was like I was watching from the outside. There was never a question 
of what I was going to do. I was going to have my revenge. I was going to make 
him suffer. I made plans. I figured out how he would come and where I needed 
to hide so that I could surprise him. I found a weapon. It was very simple. He 
was going to die. I was going to take his life slowly and cruelly.” 

“You turned to stone,” Stride said. 

“That’s right.” 

“Just like you wrote in that article about demonic possession.” 

She frowned. “Yes.” 

“Did you write that article before or after the Novitiate happened?” 

“Before, actually. I’ve been fascinated with the subject since my cousin killed 
herself. I always felt the Devil had a hand in what she did. Sol knew what I was 
experiencing myself.” 

“Or you knew how to make it convincing, Kelli.” 

“I’m not lying,” she said. 



Stride didn’t believe in demonic possession. What he didn’t know—what he 
couldn’t read in her face—was whether she believed it herself. If you murder 
someone, even someone who has tortured you, you need a way to explain it. 
Kelli Andrews was a woman for whom the typical rules of truth and lies, guilt 
and innocence, didn’t apply. She was a deep, deep well. 

“What did you do?” he asked. 

“I waited for him.” She nodded at the white rat, which had appeared again, 
considering them intently with its ruby eyes. “I hid in the shadows like that rat, 
and when he came that night, I hit him in the back of the head. He was 
unconscious. I dragged him right here, where he’d held me.” 

“And then?” 

Her face was severe. “I repaid him in full.” 

“Do you remember it?” 

“Oh, yes. I remember it like I was watching a movie. I stood here, seeing 
myself torture him.” 

“How bad was it?” Stride asked. 

“Bad.” 

“How long did it last?” 

“Hours,” Kelli said. “Many hours. I did horrific things to him. I broke bones. I 
—severed things. At first, I gagged him the way he’d done to me, but there came 
a point where I wanted to hear him scream. And he did. Oh, he did. I felt nothing 
at all. I was dead to his pain. It went on and on, and my heart was ice.” 

“How did he die?” 

She shook her head. “I don’t know exactly. Maybe it was loss of blood. Or a 
stroke. Or his heart gave out from fear and pain. There just came a point where 
the twisted expression on his face became permanent, and it never changed 
again. I realized he was gone.” 

“Before he died—” Stride said. 

Kelli nodded. She knew what he wanted. “I carved the word Teufel into his 
chest.” 

“Why?” 

“I have no idea. Don’t you see? It wasn’t me. It was like a signature.” 



“Did Jet do the same thing to you?” 

“No. He did despicable things, but not that. I’m telling you, I don’t know 
where the inspiration came from to do that to him. It didn’t come from inside my 
head. It came from somewhere else.” She grabbed the fringe of her jean shirt and 
pulled it up to her neck, exposing her full, young chest, which was covered by a 
sports bra. “See, Mr. Stride? No Devil here.” 

He gestured for her to cover herself. “Tell me about Percy.” 

Kelli looked ready to cry at the sound of his name. “Percy. He found me. It 
was night, and I couldn’t see, but I heard someone in the ruins below. He was 
calling my name, shining a flashlight around. I didn’t say a word. I couldn’t. He 
came upstairs, and his light was in my eyes. I just sat on the ground next to Jet’s 
body. The Devil was gone. I was myself again. I had nothing left inside, no 
strength, no tears. I was as ruined as this place, Mr. Stride, and Percy knew it. 
There was something so strong and tender about him. I fell in love with him 
right then and there. I was in a kind of wilderness, and he followed me there and 
found me and carried me back.” 

“Did you tell him what happened?” Stride asked. 

“I told him everything.” 

“What did he say?” 

“For a long time, nothing,” Kelli replied. “I was in his arms. He held me, and I 
cried and cried and cried. I think I cried for an hour. I was so relieved that it was 
over. All that time, he had this frozen look of horror on his face, and he didn’t 
say a word. But he never let go of me. I could have stayed there like that forever. 
And then when he finally spoke, he said: ‘I killed him. Not you.”’ 

“Did you ask him to lie for you?” 

“I didn’t. I swear I didn’t. I would have told everyone, but Percy said it wasn’t 
safe. He said there were people who wouldn’t understand what I did, no matter 
what I’d been through. That somewhere in those hours, self-defense became 
vengeance, and vengeance became murder. That I would probably go to prison, 
and even if I didn’t, this would follow me for the rest of my life. I’d never escape 
it.” 

Stride knew that Percy was right. On a strict legal basis, Kelli Andrews was 
guilty of murder. There was a free pass for self-defense, not revenge. He didn’t 
know if a jury would have convicted her of anything, but it was impossible to be 
sure. As the details emerged, the public whispers would have started. People 



would have gaped at what she did. They would have begun debating when she 
stopped being a victim and became a killer. She didn’t escape. She didn’t walk 
away when she had the chance. She set a trap, and then she tortured a man to 
death. I repaid him in full. 

A prosecutor would have stood up in a courtroom and said: “You can 
sympathize with this woman, but you cannot let her go unpunished.” 

Percy knew all that. 

Stride asked himself what choice he would have made, finding Kelli next to a 
dead body in the Novitiate. Hearing what she’d done. Having her cry herself out 
in his arms. Cops had to make value judgments about right and wrong all the 
time. He’d done it before and had to live with the consequences, but some 
consequences were harder than others. Percy had carried the guilt all the way to 
his own death. 

Stride asked himself the question, but he had no answer. 

“Percy didn’t do this alone,” he said. “He had to have help.” 

Kelli nodded. “He called Tom Bruin. Tom came to the Novitiate. I told him 
the story, too, just like I told Percy. Percy convinced him to help me. To lie. 
Together, they dressed the body, and you couldn’t see what I’d done to him that 
way. Then they staged the gunshots. When the police came, Tom oversaw the 
removal of the body and did the autopsy himself. He falsified the records. He 
arranged the cremation. They created a myth. Percy became a hero. It wasn’t 
what he wanted, but that’s what people were looking for her. Nobody wanted the 
truth.” 

“And you and Percy?” 

“It just happened, Mr. Stride. I told you, it wasn’t about gratitude, and it 
wasn’t about fear either. I wasn’t worried that he was going to expose me. We 
were an unlikely couple, but we fell in love.” She added: “If there’s anything I 
feel bad about, it’s that Percy’s and Tom’s friendship was never the same after 
that. Percy claimed not to be conflicted about what he’d done, but I didn’t 
believe him. Tom, well—he could barely stand to be around me. I saw the guilt 
in his face whenever he looked at me. He’d compromised his principles to help 
me, and to a doctor like Tom, that was almost unforgivable. I felt awful. He 
never got over it. I also think—I think Tom didn’t trust me. Percy believed me 
about the demonic possession. He believed in evil and sin. He thought the Devil 
was real. Tom wasn’t so sure. He never said anything to me, but I think he 



wondered if I was really just a liar and a killer. Or maybe he thought I’d sprout 
horns and kill Percy in his sleep. Whatever it was, I felt grateful to him, but we 
never really got along.” 

“Now here we are,” Stride said. “Four years later, you’re back at the 
Novitiate.” 

“Yes.” 

“Greg Hamlin,” he said. 

“Yes, I know.” Kelli came and put both hands on his shoulders. She was 
uncomfortably close. “I didn’t need to tell you any of this, Mr. Stride. It was a 
choice. I know it makes me look guilty. Either I’m insane, or I lost control when 
I found out about Hamlin’s past with Jet, and I did the same thing all over again. 
I only have one thing to say to you: I’m innocent. When all of this is done, you’ll 
have to decide if you want to turn me in for what I did to Jet. But Greg Hamlin? 
No. I didn’t kill him.” 

“Percy almost certainly believed that you did,” Stride told her. “He must have 
been convinced that you’d done this terrible thing. You’d killed again, just like 
before. So he covered up for you—again—and then he was so devastated that he 
couldn’t live with himself. You wanted to know why your husband killed 
himself. That’s why.” 

Kelli backed up. She covered her face with her hands. “I know.” 

“You said you were afraid that Percy killed himself because of you. This is 
what you meant, isn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“Percy didn’t say a word to you about Hamlin? About what he suspected?” 

“No, he kept it all to himself. He never shared it. I can’t imagine him lying 
there—thinking that I—” 

“The evidence says you’re guilty,” Stride reminded her. “Hamlin’s history 
with Jet gives you a motive. Hamlin called you—it was the last call he ever 
made. Percy probably found evidence in the camper. I’m willing to bet that the 
evidence pointed at you and that he took it away and destroyed it. The police 
also found a brown hair in one of Hamlin’s wounds. Will it match yours?” 

“I didn’t kill him!” she insisted. “I know how this looks. All day, I’ve been 
thinking to myself, am I crazy? Was I in some kind of fugue? Could I have done 
this to Hamlin and not even realized it? 



“Maybe the Devil came back,” Stride said, his voice heavy with cynicism. 

“Mr. Stride, I know what it sounds like. I know you don’t believe me. I 
remember every minute I spent with Jet Black. All of it. I know what I did to 
him, but I couldn’t stop myself. Someone else was using my hands, directing my 
brain. But I remember it. And that’s why I know I didn’t kill Greg Hamlin. 
There’s no missing time haunting me. I can tell you what I was doing hour by 
hour for the last month. Yes, I killed Jet Black. I have to live with that, but I did 
not kill Hamlin. That’s the truth.” 

“Then who did?” 

“Don’t you think I’ve been asking myself that? I have no idea. The only thing 
I can think of is that it was someone else who was possessed in the exact same 
way I was. That’s where it came from. Teufel. The same killer, Mr. Stride, but 
using different hands to commit the crime.” 

Stride shook his head. That wasn’t right. 

Like Percy, he had to make a choice. Put Kelli Andrews in cuffs and take her 
in—or believe what she was saying. Believe her in the face of everything that 
pointed to her guilt. Once Sheriff Weik had her in custody, the investigation 
would be over. She wouldn’t escape punishment this time. The sympathy of the 
jury would give way to reality. She’d be staring at prison bars for years to come. 
Maybe that was justice. 

She was hard to read. Guilty or innocent. A victim or a psychopath. 

Stride knew one thing. The Devil hadn’t come to Shawano. He wasn’t carving 
words into a man’s chest. Human beings did that. 

“There’s nothing mystical about this, Kelli,” he said. “If you didn’t kill 
Hamlin, someone else did. It’s someone who knows what you did to Jet Black.” 

Kelli looked into the shadows. The white rat was gone. 

“Nobody knows,” she insisted. “There are only three people who ever knew 
the truth about the Novitiate and what really happened to Jet. Me, Percy, and 
Tom Bruin. And now two of them are dead.” 
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The caller ID on Stride’s phone read karl weik. He tapped the Ignore button and 
slid his phone back into his pocket. It was the fourth call he’d ducked in the last 
hour and the second since he’d arrived at Anna Bruin’s house. The sheriff was 
getting impatient. 

“You’re a wanted man,” Anna told him with a smile. 

“Sometimes.” 

Her child Mya gurgled through the baby monitor. Her daughter was asleep, 
but she made happy, innocent noises, as if she were having good dreams. Mya’s 
babysitter Sophie hummed and sang through the speaker, too. Her vocal playlist 
had shifted from Lady Gaga to Pink. 

Anna turned the volume down. “Bad news travels fast,” she said. “I’ve been 
getting calls all day since people found out that the murder took place in Tom’s 
camper.” 

“What have they been saying?” he asked. 

“The rumor is that Kelli murdered Greg Hamlin,” Anna replied, with a note of 
wonder in her voice. “Percy found out and covered it up. That’s why he took his 
own life.” 

“Do people around here think Kelli is capable of murder?” 

“Honestly? People don’t know what to think about Kelli. They’re curious. 
They feel bad about what she went through, but they wonder how it changed her. 
You can’t go through something like that and come out the same on the other 
side, can you? You have to be a little off. Fragile. Capable of anything.” 

“So it doesn’t shock you,” Stride said. 

“Oh, it surprises me. And yet? I told you before that Tom was wary of Kelli. 
He was always strange around her. Distant. It took a toll on his relationship with 
Percy. Me, I like Kelli. She’s obviously got tremendous courage, and I respect 
that. She does good work, too. It’s not just abusers. She counsels a lot of kids 
through tough things. Loss of parents, loss of siblings, divorces, abuse, whatever. 


As a nurse, I know some of the kids she works with. They love Kelli.” 

“That means something.” 

Anna had a delicate smile, like china. “I gather you think she’s innocent.” 

“I really don’t know.” 

“Well, you’re helping her, aren’t you? Even though the sheriff obviously 
doesn’t want you to. It sounds to me like you don’t believe she did this. If that’s 
true, then I’m glad she has an ally. Around here, once people decide you’re 
guilty, then you’re guilty.” She paused and added: “I’m not sure why you came 
back to me, though. I don’t know how I can help you.” 

“I’d like to know what you remember about the events at the Novitiate,” 
Stride said. 

“The Novitiate?” Her chin tilted downward, and she studied him over the tops 
of her glasses. Her neck was long and slim. “That was four years ago. Why does 
it matter now?” 

“Your husband and Percy were both involved. I’m curious what they told 
you.” 

He watched her face. He really only had one question, but it was a question he 
couldn’t ask her. Did you know? Anna and Tom Bruin had been in love. She’d 
been at his bedside as he wasted away and died, just as Stride had been with 
Cindy. Those were moments without secrets. Times of confession. He wanted to 
know if Tom Bruin had divulged his guilt to his wife. 

Did you know? 

Did you know that Kelli killed Jet Black? 

Did you know that your husband helped Percy cover it up? 

Anna listened to the soft sounds of Sophie singing on the baby monitor, but he 
thought she was buying time to calculate an answer. He also thought she was 
wondering what his motive was in asking. 

“Well, it was horrifying,” she said. 

“Kelli never shared any details publicly about what happened to her. Did she 
tell you? Or did Tom or Percy?” 

“Only bits and pieces. Enough to turn my stomach. Jet Black, what a 
despicable man. He’s no loss to this world.” 

“Did Percy have any regrets about killing him? It’s typically traumatic for a 



cop, even when it’s a good shooting.” 

Anna pursed her lips. “Percy rarely talked about what went on that night.” 

“Did Tom?” 

“No. Neither of them did. I respected their privacy. I think it was hard on 
Percy that he was celebrated for taking a life. To him, it was what he had to do, 
but he didn’t take any pleasure in it. I’m sure he would have rather seen Jet 
Black rotting in a cell for the rest of his life.” 

Stride nodded. He had his answer. Anna believed the story that everyone else 
did. She didn’t know the truth, and if Tom Bruin had kept the secret from his 
wife all the way to his last breath, then he would have kept it from everyone else. 

Percy would have kept the secret, too. To do otherwise would have been to 
betray his wife. No one knew. Except, if Kelli was innocent, someone had to 
know. Someone had been able to mimic the bloody details of a secret that only 
three people had ever shared. 

“Your husband was both a medical doctor and the county coroner, right?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. The coroner position was part-time.” Anna glanced at the upscale 
surroundings of her house with pride and sadness. “It was babies and school 
physicals and flu viruses that paid for this place.” 

“I assume Tom kept records in his practice.” 

Anna nodded. “He was fanatical about it.” 

“Did he keep personal files off-site, by any chance? Anything connected with 
his county work?” 

“Yes, he kept copies here of all of his office records. He wasn’t particularly 
trusting of bureaucrats. He assumed floods or fires or locusts or something like 
that would strike a government building sooner or later. He made personal notes, 
too.” 

Stride thought about the death of Jet Black. He assumed there was an autopsy 
report in the courthouse but that it didn’t tell the real story. Even so, it was 
possible that Tom Bruin had kept personal records for himself. Tom was a 
doctor. A professional. What he’d done was a crime. He had to know there might 
come a day when he would be forced to tell the truth about Jet Black. 

“Do you still have those files?” Stride asked. 

Anna shook her head. “What would I want with them? I turned his 



professional medical files over to the doctor who purchased his practice. As for 
county work, I called the sheriff and asked what I should do with the records. He 
said he would send someone to pick them up.” 

“Did he?” 

She nodded. “Yes. That was soon after Tom died. In fact, as I recall, the 
sheriff collected the boxes himself.” 


Neal Gandy was heading out of his basement office in the Shawano County 
Courthouse as Stride was going in. 

“Hey, Lieutenant,” he said. “You still in town? I hope you don’t have any 
more bodies to send me. We’re mnning out of drawers in the morgue with you 
around.” 

Stride smiled at the gallows humor. “You can relax. No more bodies.” 

“Well, that’s good. Did you talk to the sheriff yet? He’s been trying to reach 
you.” 

“We keep missing each other,” Stride said. 

Gandy smiled. “You know, Weik said if I saw you in here, I should lock the 
doors until he could send a deputy over to put you in cuffs.” 

“Is that what you’re planning to do?” 

“Hey, I’m not a cop. It’s not my problem.” 

“Am I keeping you?” Stride asked. “Are you heading home?” 

“I have to pick up Sophie, but she won’t mind if I’m a couple minutes late. 
What’s up?” 

He followed the coroner back inside the antiseptic office. It was small and 
sparsely furnished. The overhead fluorescents cast sterile light. One wall 
included a sink, equipment station, and a metal examining table. Another wall 
was mostly made of gray steel and included a large refrigerator door. Gandy sat 
down on a wheely chair, his long legs jutting out. 

Stride sat down on a similar chair. “What’s the status on the autopsies?” he 
asked. 

“The pathologist asked us to transfer the bodies to Milwaukee to have the 
autopsies done there. He’s got better equipment than we have. The sheriff’s 
dotting the I’s and crossing the T’s on these cases.” 



“Hamlin and Percy both?” 

“Yup. We finally got an ambulance to take the bodies off my hands.” Gandy 
grabbed a tennis ball from his desk and juggled it. “If you don’t mind me asking, 
exactly what are you up to, Lieutenant?” 

“Honestly? I’m trying to figure out if a fast-moving train needs to slow 
down.” 

“Have you talked to Kelli Andrews? Do you know where she is?” 

“I’d rather not say. Sorry.” 

“Yeah, I get it. Just so you know, Weik found out about your little excursions 
to Appleton and Green Bay this morning. You talked to witnesses about Hamlin. 
He blew a gasket.” 

“I figured. Weik wants me on a one-way trip back to Duluth.” Stride leaned 
forward. “Neal, I’m curious. How well did you know Tom Bruin?” 

“We were buddies. I mean, we weren’t as close as him and Percy, but Tom 
was a good guy. Tough act to follow in this town, because everyone loved him. 
He’s the one who suggested I go after this gig. He said the MD didn’t matter.” 

“Did you talk to him about his work? His cases?” 

“Some. I went out with him on calls near the end. He needed help, and I 
wanted the experience.” 

“What about Jet Black?” Stride asked. “Did Tom ever talk about what 
happened at the Novitiate?” 

“No, he was pretty sensitive about it.” 

“How so?” 

“Well, Percy was his friend. I think he was protecting him. The feeling around 
town was, let’s get past it. Pin a medal on Percy’s chest and get on with life, you 
know? Tom handled everything himself. When you needed somebody in town to 
get things done, Tom was the guy. He even arranged for Black’s ashes to be 
buried in the cemetery of his own church, because Ginnie didn’t want anything 
to do with Jet at that point.” 

“Understandable.” 

“Why does any of this matter?” Gandy asked. 

“It may not matter at all, but Percy is dead, and Kelli’s a suspect in a murder. 
Everything that happened to them started at the Novitiate. I thought Tom may 



have had insights about it that no one else did.” 

“If he did, he didn’t share them with anyone.” 

“I talked to Anna,” Stride said. “She told me that Tom kept personal files. 
Notes and copies of work he did for the county. She said that the sheriff wanted 
them transferred over here.” 

Gandy nodded. He poked his thumb at a wooden door behind him. “They’re 
still in the storage closet. Banker’s boxes. They’re not official, so I didn’t think 
they belonged in the regular files. I keep meaning to write to the county attorney 
to see if we should have them destroyed.” 

“Can you do me a favor, Neal? Can you check on something? I’d like to know 
if there’s a file on Jet Black in those boxes.” 

The coroner shook his head. He didn’t get up from the chair. “The sheriff 
would kill me if I let you see anything like that, but it doesn’t matter. I can tell 
you right now that there’s not.” 

“You’ve checked?” 

He nodded. “Yeah, Percy came here to see me not long after Tom died. He 
was looking for the same thing. Wanted to know if Tom kept notes about Jet and 
the Novitiate. He said he was afraid the media might get hold of them or that 
county employees might try to cash in by selling crap on e-Bay. He thought we 
should secure the records. We took a look through the boxes together.” 

“And?” Stride asked. 

“And nothing. There wasn’t anything to find. Tom didn’t have anything in his 
personal files about Jet Black. If you ask me, Percy looked relieved.” 
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Stride called his uncle’s number as he left the county courthouse. He’d parked 
four blocks away near the river. “Richard, it’s me. Do me a favor, will you? See 
if there’s a police car in front of your house.” 

He waited as his uncle put down the phone. A few seconds later, Richard was 
back on the line. “In fact, there is. What do they want?” 

“Me,” Stride said. 

“Any particular reason?” 

“I think Sheriff Weik wants to give me a personal escort to the county line. 
I’ve overstayed my welcome.” 

“I guess that’s my fault,” Richard replied. 

“Don’t worry about it. You were right. I was a part of this thing as soon as 
Percy pulled out that gun in front of me.” He climbed into his truck and headed 
south on the back roads. He stayed clear of Main Street. “I’m on my way over 
there. I think it’s better if I don’t use the front door this time. 

His uncle chuckled. “Come through the back. I’ll leave the door open.” 

Five minutes later, Stride parked in a dead-end turnaround at the base of 
Smalley Street, where a walking trail led away from the river. He tramped 
through a snowy, fenceless yard and reached the back of his uncle’s house from 
the west. The gray afternoon was losing light. He let himself inside and followed 
the shadowy hallway. 

Richard waited in the living room with a tumbler of brandy. The curtains were 
closed. Stride pushed the heavy fabric aside and glanced at the street, where a 
Shawano police car sat with its engine running. He didn’t have a lot of time. 

“So what do you think?” Richard asked. 

Stride sat down. “I don’t think Kelli murdered Hamlin, but if I were on a jury 
and a prosecutor laid out everything I know so far, I’d vote to convict.” 

“It’s that bad?” his uncle asked. 

“It’s worse,” Stride said. “She told me something that no one else knows. She 


wanted to convince me she was innocent, but most people would say it makes 
her look guilty.” 

“What did she tell you?” 

Stride shook his head. “I can’t say. Sorry.” 

His uncle shrugged. “Yeah, I get it. You got me thinking today. I was 
remembering Greg Hamlin back in school. I feel guilty that I missed what kind 
of a person he was. He always showed the world this big smile, but smiles can 
be deceiving.” 

“Don’t blame yourself.” 

“Well, I knew he had a ferocious temper when someone crossed him. I knew 
he was contemptuous of anyone who was weaker than he was. Those were red 
flags. I should have pushed harder to find out how he treated his students.” 

His uncle frowned and sipped his brandy. He put down the tumbler and picked 
up an old vinyl-clad volume from the coffee table. It was a Shawano middle- 
school yearbook from his teaching days. He flipped through the pages. “Twenty 
years ago. Crazy.” 

“They go by fast,” Stride said. 

Richard propped open the book and gestured for Stride to take it. “See that 
picture on the left page? That’s Hamlin with Jet Black and Ginnie Porter. They 
look fine, don’t they? You’d never know what was really going on.” 

Stride studied the photo, which was part of a collage of typical yearbook 
memories. Greg Hamlin stood on an athletic field. He was tall and handsome, 
with buzzed hair, a trimmed mustache, and the kind of lean, muscular physique 
you built with hours running track and chasing a tennis ball. His arrogance 
wafted like a bad odor out of the paper. His long arms were slung around two 
children, with his big hands pinching their shoulders. Ginnie was on the right; he 
recognized her face, which had changed little over time. And Jet Black. He was 
a spitting image of what his son Mike looked like now. Same long, greasy hair. 
Same scrawny features. 

Two kids. One adult teacher. Plastering grins on their faces for the camera. 

This was the first intersection. School. Their paths collided back then and 
would collide again in a way that neither Jet nor Hamlin could have anticipated. 
Two decades later, they would both be dead, tortured, with the word Teufel 
carved into their skin. 



“Poison gets passed down,” Richard said. 

“Yes, it does.” 

“Honestly, I worry about Jet’s son.” 

Stride looked up from the yearbook. “Mike seems like a good kid. Ginnie 
seems to be working hard to give him different values.” 

“Maybe so, but Jet had him under his thumb for a decade. That’s a hard legacy 
to get past.” Richard retrieved his brandy and swirled it, watching the amber 
liquid cling to the side of the crystal. “I remember something that happened a 
few years ago. I was having a drink in one of the local bars. Things got out of 
hand.” 

“What happened?” 

“Jet happened. He was a mean drunk, and he was hammered. Small squirt, but 
he made up for it by fighting dirty. He got into it with a guy who was wearing a 
T-shirt Jet didn’t like. Jet started hurling slurs. Homophobic stuff. It got physical, 
and the two started breaking chairs. Jet jumped the guy and poured hot pepper 
sauce into his eyes. Nearly blinded him.” 

“That sounds like Jet,” Stride said. 

“Me, I was watching his son Mike the whole time. The kid was transfixed. He 
saw everything Jet did, couldn’t take his eyes away. What does it do to a boy to 
see his father act with that kind of perpetual cruelty? And God knows what Jet 
did to the kid and his mom when they were at home. I saw a policewoman take 
Mike away, and I was hoping the court would strip the kid from his parents once 
and for all. That’s not a slam against Ginnie, but if she didn’t have the courage to 
walk away herself, I hated to think of her son in that environment.” 

Stride shook his head. “Jet brought Mike to the bar with him?” 

“Yeah, it was like he wanted an audience. Pretty sick.” 

Stride studied the yearbook photograph again, drawing a mental line from the 
child with Greg Hamlin’s arm around his shoulder to the predator kidnapping 
and torturing Kelli for days at the Novitiate. Kelli had said that Jet wanted her to 
be impressed. He wanted to dominate her. That was what Jet wanted from the 
entire world, including his wife and son. 

He heard his uncle’s voice in his head. It was like he wanted an audience. 

“Son of a bitch,” Stride murmured. 

“What is it?” 



He didn’t answer, but he realized that he’d been wrong. Kelli, Percy, and Tom 
weren’t the only ones who knew what had happened at the Novitiate. There was 
one other person who’d been there the whole time. The person who started it. 
The person who died there. 

Jet Black. Jet was there, too. 

What if Jet hadn’t come alone to the Novitiate each night? 

What if he’d forced his son to watch? 


Kelli Andrews sat in her car. She was parked in a grove of evergreens on a dirt 
road near the Wolf River. No one could see her. Darkness had begun to fall. 
Every few minutes, she turned on the engine to warm the interior, and then she 
turned it off and sat in silence until the chill crept inside her clothes again. 

She was angry at Percy. Angry that he’d lost faith. Angry that he’d left her 
alone. Even so, she’d run out of blame for what he did. She hated to think what 
he had gone through these past weeks—to stare at his own wife and believe she 
was a serial killer. To cover up her gruesome crime and then break under the 
weight of his guilt. If only he’d had the courage to confront her and ask for the 
truth. She would have told him that what had happened in the ruins of the 
Novitiate was an aberration. It would never happen again. She would never kill 
again. 

She wondered if that was true. In reality, she didn’t understand the animal 
she’d become then. She had no way of knowing whether the same beast was still 
inside her. Abuse had a way of re-shaping the mind. The unthinkable became 
possible, and then it became the only way out. Even when she’d gone to 
therapists, she had never admitted what really went on inside the ruins. 
Nightmares plagued her. So did flashbacks. She would spend days—weeks— 
withdrawing inside herself and shutting Percy out, leaving him to wonder what 
was happening inside her head. 

The fights. The shouts. 

Why won’t you let me in ? 

She had no answer for him. The more he pushed, the more she withdrew. He 
knew she was still tormented. He’d seen it. There had been that time when she’d 
discovered a ghost spider climbing the wall of their bathroom. He’d awakened to 
her screams and found her destroying the bathroom—wall, sink, toilet, mirror— 



with repeated blows from a baseball bat. Out of control. Unreachable. She’d 
terrified him. 

There was nothing in her eyes, he said. Her eyes were stone. 

It was a short leap for him to believe that she was capable of another episode 
of psychotic violence. She imagined him climbing inside the camper. Seeing the 
body. The blood. The same word carved into a man’s chest. He would have 
known in his heart that she was guilty. Greg Hamlin pushed her over the brink, 
back into the arms of the Devil. 

But that wasn’t what had happened. Was it? 

She couldn’t freeze something like that out of her consciousness. She told 
herself that she was innocent. She had never met Hamlin. Never talked to him. 
Never killed him. This was someone else’s crime. 

If not her, then who? 

Kelli eyed the phone on the seat beside her. There was one call she could 
make, but she didn’t dare open that door. Not after all this time. They’d made a 
pact between them—a blood promise—and sworn never to break it. Some 
secrets had to stay buried forever. 

And yet. If not her, then who ? 

She stared at her phone again. Before she could reach for it, the phone rang, 
making her jump. When she went to answer it, she saw a local number, but no 
name on the caller ID. She hesitated. This was her business phone. Only clients 
had this number for her. 

“Hello?” she said. 

“It’s me.” 

Kelli recognized the voice and relaxed. “Oh, hi. How are you? Are you 
okay?” 

“I don’t know. Not really.” 

“What’s going on?” she asked. 

“People are saying bad things about you.” 

Kelli took a breath. “I know. I’m sorry about that.” 

“I don’t like it. None of it’s true, is it?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Good. I knew it. I didn’t believe any of it.” 



Kelli knew there was more; she could hear it in the voice. “You don’t sound 
happy. Is something wrong?” 

“Oh, you know. It’s the usual stuff. My Mom was going on about my dad 
again. How bad he was to her. The things he did. I get it, but I wish she’d just 
stop. It doesn’t help me.” 

“I understand.” 

“I really need to talk. Could we meet? Could I see you?” 

Kelli closed her eyes. “It’s not a good time for me. I’m sorry.” 

“Please. I need you.” 

She knew she had to say no. Stride had told her to stay put until she heard 
from him. Even so, she couldn’t stop herself, because she needed to be a 
counselor again. That was what she loved to do; it was the only thing that had 
kept her sane. That was how she could forgive herself for what she’d done. 

“Yes, all right,” Kelli said. 

“The usual place? Half an hour? No one will see us.” 

Kelli thought about driving back into Shawano, where people were hunting 
for her. She could avoid the north-south highway and stick to the country roads. 
The arts center was deserted at this time of year. They’d be alone. Counselor and 
patient. Adult and teenager. 


“I’ll be there,” she said. 
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“Where’s Mike?” Stride asked. 

Ginnie Black stood breathless in the middle of her menagerie. She’d been 
dusting and vacuuming the small house in a frenzy, as if it would never really be 
clean. As if no matter what she did, the dirt and germs would always be there. 
Dogs howled and rampaged around the house at the arrival of a stranger, but she 
did nothing to stop them. Seven sets of green cats’ eyes studied Stride 
suspiciously from perches on the furniture. The iguana warmed its leathery body 
under a heat lamp, as if Shawano were the same climate as a desert. 

“He’s out,” she said. 

“Where?” 

“He said he was meeting a friend,” Ginnie replied. Her face was flushed. 

“Who?” Stride asked. 

“He didn’t tell me.” 

Stride sat down without being invited. He had the old school yearbook from 
his uncle in his hands. The black fur of a cat on the same sofa pricked up at his 
presence. “Tell me something, Ms. Black. Does Mike speak any German?” 

Ginnie rubbed an invisible stain on the coffee table with the heel of her palm. 
“He’s taken a couple years in school. So what?” 

“I was wondering if he’d ever heard the word Teufel .” 

She stopped rubbing long enough to stare at him. Then, looking away, she 
took a soft cloth and worked it around a glass vase filled with multi-colored 
beads. She held the vase high in the air, watching it sparkle. “It means Devil. So? 
Ich spreche Deutsch auch, Herr Stride. All these years after school, and I 
remember bits and pieces of a language I never need to use. I find that ironic.” 

“Does the word mean anything to you?” 

“Nothing at all.” 


“What about to Mike?” 


“Of course not. Why should it?” 

“Whoever murdered Greg Hamlin carved the word Teufel into his chest,” 
Stride told her. 

Ginnie dropped the vase. 

It fell to the table and shattered into dozens of sharp pieces. Beads flew like a 
rainbow. Animals ran. 

“Shit,” she hissed. 

Stride jumped to his feet to help her. Three of the cats crept in to investigate, 
but she shooed them away. Ginnie retrieved a small cardboard box, and the two 
of them gathered shards of glass and colored beads from the carpet. She was 
careless, and one of the fragments cut her finger, drawing blood. She sucked the 
fingertip between her lips. Her eyes were wet with tears. She slid to the floor 
with her back against an old armchair and breathed loudly through her nose. 

“What do you want from me?” Ginnie asked, her voice drained of life. “Go 
away. Please. I don’t know anything.” 

Stride finished finding all the glass he could, and he put the box on the table. 
“I remembered something you said to me. You said Jet used to take Mike 
everywhere. Like a prisoner. He made him watch when he hunted and killed 
things.” 

“So what?” 

“So I need to know. Did Jet have two prisoners at the Novitiate? Was Mike 
there, too?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“He was just a boy. He’s not in any trouble. But if there are things he saw—” 

“He wasn’t there!” she snapped, with a sudden wildness bursting out of her 
throat. “He was here with me every night that week. Not with Jet. He doesn’t 
know a thing. Neither of us knew what was happening until Sheriff Weik came 
and told me that my husband was dead. That one of his cops had shot him. And 
you know what my reaction was? I was finally free.” 

She was still bleeding. Stride grabbed a tissue and held it out to her. She 
pressed it against her skin, and a red stain bloomed through the soft cotton. He 
let her sit in silence. 

“I understand how hard this is for you,” he said finally. 



“No, you don’t understand anything.” 

He held out the yearbook. “Do you remember this picture?” 

She took the book from him and studied the old photograph of herself, Jet, and 
Greg Hamlin. Her eyes grew angry and hard. She slapped the yearbook shut and 
forced it back into his hands. “Our smiles were fake. Jet and I hated Hamlin. He 
was a son of a bitch who loved humiliating little kids.” 

“Is that how Jet treated Mike, too?” Stride asked. 

“Every day,” Ginnie snapped. 

“That’s why I think Mike knows more about what happened at the Novitiate 
than you’re telling me. I think Jet forced Mike to watch what he did to Kelli 
Andrews.” 

“Mike was home with me. He didn’t see anything.” 

“Forgive me, Ms. Black, but I don’t believe you,” Stride said. 

“I don’t care what you believe. I don’t have to talk to you.” 

“No, you don’t. That’s true.” 

“Don’t you get it? All I want to do is forget Jet. I don’t want to remember 
anything from those days. Neither does Mike. I’m not going to waste another 
second of my life on my husband. Jet deserved everything that happened to 
him.” 

Stride stared at her. “Everything?” he asked softly. 

“I mean he deserved to die,” she said, but she knew she’d made a mistake. 

“Did you see your husband’s body after he was killed?” he asked. 

“No. Tom Bruin took care of everything. Jet was cremated and the ashes 
buried. It’s more than I would have done for him.” 

“Did Mike want to see his father?” 

“No.” 

Stride crossed to the small kitchen in the Black house and dampened a hand 
towel with warm water. He sat down next to Ginnie and wrapped the towel 
around her wounded finger. He held it there, applying pressure. 

“Why did you drop the vase when you heard about Greg Hamlin’s body?” he 
asked. 

She shrugged. “It’s shocking. Cruel.” 



“Is that all?” 

“Yes, of course that’s all.” 

“I was thinking it wasn’t the first time you’d heard about someone suffering 
that kind of torture,” he said. 

Ginnie’s head turned. He could see weariness written all over her face, like a 
mask she could never take off. “Do you really want to be asking me these 
questions, Mr. Stride?” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“It seems to me they could take you somewhere that Kelli Andrews doesn’t 
want anyone to go.” 

The message hung between them. She knew. All this time, she’d known what 
had really happened to her husband, and she’d never said a word. 

“Kelli told me that she killed Jet,” he murmured. “Not Percy.” 

“That doesn’t strike me as a smart thing for her to do.” 

“I know. She took a risk by trusting me.” 

“Well, I don’t trust you. I’m sorry. I don’t trust anyone.” 

He leaned closer. “Do you think Kelli Andrews killed Greg Hamlin?” 

“I have no idea. I wouldn’t blame her if she did.” 

“Well, whoever killed Hamlin knew what happened to Jet. That’s a short list. 
At first, I thought it was only Kelli, but now I find out that you knew. So did 
Mike.” 

“Greg Hamlin was a creep and a sadist. When he came to me, I had no interest 
in his sniveling apology. As far as I’m concerned, finding God and putting the 
bottle down doesn’t absolve you of anything. However, if you look around my 
house, you’ll realize that Mike and I treasure life. Not death. I didn’t kill Hamlin, 
and neither did my son.” 

Stride eased back against the armchair. The dogs watched him, making sure he 
had no evil intentions against their master. He looked out the living room 
window, where it was almost dark. 

“What really happened that week?” he asked. 

Ginnie fingered the box that contained the wreckage of the glass. She seemed 
to be counting the broken pieces. “I didn’t know what was going on. Believe me. 
If I had thought for a moment that Jet was involved in Kelli’s disappearance, I 



would have done something immediately. I never would have let her suffer.” 

“I’m sure that’s true.” 

“Jet and I didn’t sleep in the same room. I had the bed. He used a cot in the 
garage. I never knew when he was gone. He took Mike with him to the 
Novitiate, but I didn’t realize it. All I knew was that there was something wrong 
with Mike. He became a different boy that week. He stopped talking. He had this 
look on his face like he’d seen the end of the world. I asked Jet why Mike was 
acting strangely, but he said I was making too much of it. It went on for days. I 
was scared.” 

Ginnie stopped, and Stride waited. She didn’t want to go on, as if she’d 
already said too much. Finally, he prompted her: “You found out the truth when 
the police came?” 

“Yes. Yes, that’s right. It was like the earth opened up under my feet and 
swallowed me. I knew Jet was violent, but this was depraved even for him. I was 
horrified by what had happened. At the same time, I have to be honest. I was 
happy he was dead. It was the greatest day of my life.” 

“What about Mike?” Stride asked. “When did you realize he’d been there, 
too?” 

Ginnie hesitated and composed her thoughts. She pointed to one of the cats, 
an under-sized Siamese with gray fur, who was following their conversation as if 
he understood every word. “He told Sheba. He was out in the yard one time, and 
he found this cat cowering in the shadows on the porch. Hungry. Scared. We 
took Sheba in. He was our first. Sheba still sleeps curled up against Mike every 
night. When Mike wouldn’t talk to me, I asked him to tell Sheba everything that 
had happened, and he did. Everything. How his father had brought him to the 
Novitiate. How Kelli was there, hooded, imprisoned. How Jet made him watch 
as he—” 

She shook her head. Tears leaked down her face. 

“I’m not sure which is more cruel,” she said. “To do what he did—or to force 
Mike to be there.” 

“What about the last day?” Stride asked. “Did Mike tell you what Kelli did to 
Jet?” 

“Do we really need to talk about this? What does it matter? Kelli told you 
what happened.” 



“It matters.” 

She stuttered. She didn’t want to tell him more. “Well, I guess—I don’t know. 
The last day, he heard something different. He heard a woman’s voice, but it 
didn’t sound like a woman. It was distorted and strange. He heard this odd, 
whining laughter. It was barely human. It was as if Jet was upstairs with—” 

“With who?” 

“With the Devil,” Ginnie said. “I know that sounds crazy, but it’s true. Mike 
stayed there until the screaming stopped. Eventually, I guess he crept upstairs. 
Either Kelli was asleep or unconscious. Mike saw—well, you know what he 
saw. After that, he ran. He ran for miles all the way home.” 

“I’m truly sorry for what he went through,” Stride said. “Did you get 
counseling for him?” 

“He refused to go.” 

“Were you shocked at what Kelli did? Did you think she should be punished?” 

“Punished? After what Jet did to her? No. He deserved what he got.” 

“The law might look at it differently,” Stride said. 

“That’s why I never said a word to anyone. I didn’t want Kelli to get into 
trouble.” 

“What about Mike?” 

“He would never talk about what he saw,” Ginnie said. “He treats that 
experience like it’s a monster that he wrestled into a box. You don’t open those 
boxes, Mr. Stride. You leave them where they are.” 

Stride frowned. “No, I’m sorry. I think Mike told people.” 

“Absolutely not,” she insisted. “It’s not possible.” 

“I talked to a girl who knows Mike. He told her about the Devil in the 
Novitiate. That the Devil killed his father. That’s what worries me. Who else at 
school did he tell? How far does the secret go? What if someone connected the 
dots and figured out that the Devil was really Kelli Andrews?” 

Ginnie’s face was shadowed with worry. Sheba jumped up on the table and 
bumped against her face and licked her chin. Ginnie held the cat’s face as if it 
could give her answers. 

“You must be wrong,” she said. 

“I’m not wrong. I need to find him. Do you know where Mike is?” 



She sighed and removed her phone from her pocket. “After all this, do you 
think I could ever stand not knowing where my son is? I have an app to track 
him. He bikes all over town on his moped, but I can always find when I need to.” 

Ginnie punched a few buttons on the phone. She showed him a map marked 
with a cross, which moved slowly eastward along a country road toward the 
lake. “He’s near the arts center,” she said. “He spends a lot of time there. I’m not 
sure why. It’s empty during the winter. I asked him once, and he said he just 
likes to sit in the open-air theater and think about things.” 

“Mike’s heading to the theater?” Stride said, getting up. 

“Yes, so what?” 

“We need to get over there, too,” he told her. “It’s no accident that he’s going 
there now. That’s where Kelli Andrews meets her clients.” 


Kelli left her car where she usually did, in the children’s park on the other side of 
the creek from the theater. Snow covered the grass, with only a few blurred 
footprints left by toddlers earlier in the day. It was deep dusk. Blackness reached 
into the woods. The ribbon of water connecting Shawano Lake to the Wolf River 
was shallow and frozen. Algae and dead brush made the ice dirty. 

A wooden footbridge led over the creek. Thick webs of branches leaned down, 
making an archway she passed beneath. On the other side of the bridge, the trail 
became a white snake slithering between the trees. With each footstep, acorns 
cracked under her boots, as sharp as rifle shots. She could barely make out the 
tree trunks packed tightly around her. 

She stopped when she felt someone near her. Her breath clouded in front of 
her face. 

“Hello?” she called. 

There was no answer. 

She continued through the woods to the amphitheater. It was really just a tiny 
flat stage, in need of a fresh coat of green paint, fronted by a handful of wooden 
benches on a shallow slope. The arts center building loomed behind the outdoor 
theater, but the building was closed and locked. She pushed through clusters of 
ferns and stood on the stage, as if she were Hamlet about to deliver a soliloquy 
to ghosts waiting on the benches. 


“Hello?” she said again. 



She was alone. 

Kelli waited. Minutes ticked by. She brushed snow from a front row bench 
and sat down. Hair pricked up on the back of her neck, and she kept looking over 
her shoulder, expecting to see or hear someone. No one was there. The cold 
began to eat through the damp seat of her jeans and her down vest. 

When fifteen minutes passed, she walked up the slope to the rear of the arts 
building. It was one-story, made of tan stucco. She peered into a window but 
couldn’t see inside. She made her way around the building, feeling oddly ill at 
ease as she turned the corners. In the front, several dirt roads came together 
through the tall trees. There were knolls cut into the forest where theatergoers 
parked, but most of the groves were hidden. She couldn’t see if anyone else was 
here. 

Dusk got blacker and blacker. 

Kelli wandered down one of the dirt roads. A street light over her head was 
cracked and broken, offering no light. She saw an opening in the woods and saw 
a car tucked in one of the grassy parking areas. It was invisible from the road, 
blocked by winter brush. The car was a silver Audi, and it had been there for a 
while. The vehicle was covered over with snow, making it even harder to see. 
Leaves and branches had fallen on the hood. Drifts had blown up over the 
license plate. 

She came close to the car and looked inside. The leather interior was empty 
and spotless and looked expensive. With a queer sense of dread, she brushed 
snow off the license plate and saw that it was personalized. 

HAMLINl. 

This was Greg Hamlin’s car. 

Here, abandoned, in the place where Kelli Andrews met her clients. 

She turned and ran. She knew it was important to escape from this place right 
now. Her boots slipped. Tree branches grabbed for her arms and face. She could 
barely see in front of her. In the clearing, where the dirt roads converged, she 
stumbled toward the arts building, hearing only the sound of her own loud 
breathing as she ran. She sped for the woods, desperate to reach the 
amphitheater, the trail, the bridge, and then the freedom of her own car. 

As she fled past the rear of the stucco building, something—someone—swept 
out of the darkness. An arm—was it an arm?—hooked like a vise around her 



throat, stopping her cold and wrenching her body backward. Her legs pedaled, 
spinning through air, running out from under her. She flew, landing hard on her 
back and head. 

She lay on the ground, dizzy, staring up into nothing. A heavy weight fell on 
her chest. 

Through the blackness, she was aware of something moving, rushing up and 
down, landing on her forehead. Pain bloomed. Lightning cracked behind her 
eyes. Then everything stopped. 
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Stride inched down the dirt road. Ginnie Black sat beside him, peering through 
the windshield. His truck tires crunched over rocks. Flurries made a mist through 
the headlights. Ahead of them, he saw a small stucco building in the clearing 
where several roads came together. He left the headlights on as the two of them 
climbed out. Wind and spray slapped his skin. He had a vivid memory of Percy 
Andrews emerging from his car in the cemetery, stepping into the hot glow of 
the headlights. 

“No one’s here,” Ginnie said. 

Stride took out a flashlight and swept it across the ground in front of the arts 
building. “Footprints,” he said. 

There was one set of footprints coming and going. They were small, like a 
woman’s boots. The prints headed down a dirt road to his left, and Stride 
followed them. Ginnie stayed a few steps behind. He tracked the prints into a 
break in the trees, where he saw the parked Audi. He saw the license plate. 

“Greg Hamlin’s car,” he said. “Whoever kidnapped him did it here.” 

He studied the footprints. The woman who made them had squatted in the 
snow to clear the license plate. When she recognized it, she’d turned and ran. 
The footprints leading away were farther apart. Made in panic. Made in fear. 

If it was Kelli, she knew what it meant to have Hamlin’s car here. Someone 
was pointing another finger of guilt at her. 

“Come on,” Stride said. “We need to find her.” 

“I texted Mike,” Ginnie said. “I asked him where he was.” 

“Did he answer?” 

She shook her head. 

Stride studied the ground again. There were no other footprints. Just a woman 
arriving and leaving. He left Hamlin’s Audi behind and pushed out of the forest 
to the narrow road. The flashlight guided him. He could still see the glow of his 
truck lights near the arts building. 


The footprints led them back toward the building. He checked the woods on 
both sides of the road but didn’t see signs of life. The snow made a low hiss, and 
the erratic gusts of wind knocked the tree branches together. Next to him, Ginnie 
shoved her hands in her pockets. Her coat was old but heavy. 

“Could Mike have been seeing Kelli for therapy without telling you?” he 
asked. 

“No, he wouldn’t do that. Neither would she.” 

“Kelli counseled teenagers,” he said. 

“He would have told me.” 

They reached the arts center, which was locked and empty. Icicles dripped into 
sharp spears from the roof line. Trees towered over their heads, swaying like 
drunk giants. The high beams of the Expedition lit the two of them and cast huge 
shadows behind them. The footprints in the snow led behind the building. He 
began to follow but stopped as he heard the crack of branches breaking deep in 
the trees. Someone was coming. Running toward them. Making no effort to hide 
the noise. With one arm, he nudged Ginnie Black behind him. He slid his gun 
into his hand. The footsteps got closer, so close he could hear panting. 

A body flew around the corner of the building. 

It was Mike Black. 

The teenager skidded to a stop. Stride quickly put away his gun. Ginnie leaped 
out from behind him and wrapped her son in a bear hug. The boy eyed Stride, 
who quickly assessed the boy’s clothes, looking for signs of struggle or blood. 
There was nothing to suggest that anything had happened to him. Even so, Mike 
was panicked. 

“Where’s Kelli Andrews?” Stride asked. 

Mike nudged away from his mother. “I don’t know.” 

Stride pointed at the footprints they’d followed. “Are those her footprints?” 

“I told you, I don’t know. I didn’t see her here, but her car—her car is parked 
on the other side of the river. There’s no one there.” 

“Show me.” 

Mike led them behind the arts building. Ginnie stayed next to her son with her 
arm around his shoulder. Stride followed, keeping watch on the footprints in the 
snow. Near the hollow where an open-air amphitheater nestled in the trees, 
something changed. Two sets of footprints collided. The snow was trampled. 



“Stop,” he said. 

Stride studied the scene under the glow of his flashlight. He saw a man’s 
footprints, slipping on the slushy terrain in long streaks. The tracks hugged the 
wall, and where Kelli had come around the corner, the ground was in disarray. 
The snow was flattened as if a body had fallen there. He bent down and lit up the 
litter of dirt and leaves where the snowfall had been scraped away. 

Wet, dark drops glistened on the earth. Fresh blood. 

He checked the trail that disappeared into the trees and saw overlapping 
tracks. The larger footprints he’d found stuttered under the weight of something 
in the man’s arms. He was carrying something as he retreated. A body. Kelli’s 
body. 

Stride hurried down the slope into the forest. He stayed on the snowy edge of 
the trail, where woody limbs scraped his jacket. Spidery ferns sprouted from the 
ground. The beam of his flashlight bounced. Behind him, Mike and Ginnie 
Black followed, trying to keep up. The man’s footprints continued, deep and 
unhurried, and at a small clearing, the trail split. Going forward, the snow was 
untouched, but to Stride’s right, the footprints headed over a bridge across the 
frozen creek. 

He crossed. Ahead of him was a parking lot. He saw an old-model blue Camry 
parked there. Snow had gathered on the windshield. Next to the car was Mike’s 
moped. 

He heard Mike and Ginnie come up behind him. 

“Is that Kelli’s car?” Stride asked. 

The boy nodded. 

“You didn’t see Kelli? Or anyone else?” 

“Nobody.” 

Stride approached the Camry. He shined the light inside the front and back 
seats and found nothing there. The door was open, and he reached inside and 
popped the trunk. When he checked it, he found the trunk empty, too, but he 
noticed something odd. The interior floor mat on the trunk had been removed, 
leaving only bare metal. 

He cast his light around the parking lot. Another vehicle had come and gone, 
leaving tracks. He wondered how much time had passed. The tread in the snow 
was pristine, and the flurries had barely begun to fill in the ruts. He snapped a 



close-up photograph with his phone. 

“Did you see another vehicle?” he asked Mike. 

“No. If somebody was here, they were already gone before I got here.” 

“Did you pass anyone on the highway?” 

Mike shook his head. “They must have turned the other way toward town.” 

Stride stared at the empty road. They were at an intersection near the lake, but 
from where they were, he could see only the darkness of the sky meeting the 
darkness of the fields. There wasn’t even a streetlight. 

He pointed his flashlight at Mike’s chest. “Why were you meeting Kelli 
Andrews?” 

“I wasn’t.” 

“Then what are you doing here?” 

Mike hesitated. “I was meeting someone else.” 

“Who?” 

The teenager eyed his mother. “Sophie.” 

“Sophie?” Ginnie demanded sharply. “I thought I told you—” 

Stride held up a hand, cutting her off. “Whose idea was it to meet here? Yours 
or hers?” 

“Hers. We meet here a lot.” 

“Is she your girlfriend?” Stride asked. 

“No, she’s just a friend. I mean, I know she likes me. She’s not like the other 
kids in school. We talk a lot.” 

“Does Sophie know Kelli Andrews?” 

Mike nodded. “Yeah, Kelli’s her shrink. Ever since her folks divorced. She 
meets Kelli out here, too.” 

“What did Sophie tell you?” Stride asked. 

“She said I should come here right away. She was afraid there was going to be 
trouble.” 

“What kind of trouble?” 

“I don’t know. She didn’t say. I just hopped on my moped and drove over 
here, but Sophie wasn’t around.” 



Stride put a hand firmly on the boy’s shoulder. “Listen to me, Mike. This is 
important. I know that you went through something horrible at the Novitiate. I 
also know what really happened to your father.” 

Mike stared at his mother. His eyes were wide. He shook his head silently. 

“It’s okay, Mike,” Ginnie said softly. “Mr. Stride knows that it was really Kelli 
who was responsible for Jet’s death, but he doesn’t blame her.” 

“I—I don’t know anything,” Mike murmured. 

“No one’s blaming you, Mike,” Stride said. “I just need to ask you something. 
Did you tell Sophie what you saw at the Novitiate? Does she know what Kelli 
did to Jet?” 

“I didn’t tell her anything!” he exclaimed. Then he hooded his eyes. “The 
thing is, she already knew about Kelli.” 

Ginnie reacted sharply. “What?” 

“She said Kelli was the one who killed Dad, and Percy covered it up. She said 
it was like the Devil took over Kelli’s body, and Kelli went crazy. I told Sophie 
she was nuts to think that, you know? She was wrong. I said she should never 
ever tell anybody about it. I told her Percy and Kelli could both get into trouble.” 

“You should have told me about this,” his mother snapped. 

Mike nodded. “I know. I’m sorry.” 

“How did Sophie find out?” Stride asked. 

“She heard Percy and Dr. Bruin talking about it.” 

“When was this?” 

“The day Dr. Bruin died. His wife went out for a walk and left Sophie with the 
baby. Percy was there, and he and Dr. Bruin were talking about what really 
happened. About what they did. About what Kelli did. Sophie heard everything. 
It was on—” 

“On the baby monitor,” Stride said, closing his eyes. 

“Right.” 

He thought about sitting in Anna Bruin’s living room as the gurgling noises of 
the baby came through the speaker, along with Sophie singing Lady Gaga songs. 
He remembered Anna saying that they had moved her husband to the downstairs 
bedroom near the end and that she’d listened to him over the monitor, gasping 
for breath and life. 



Percy had come to see Tom on that last day. To make amends. To make their 
last confessions. Sophie—the girl who liked to listen—had heard them spill out 
the truth. 

“Mike, who did Sophie tell?” Stride asked. 

“Nobody! I said she shouldn’t tell anybody at all. I told her it was a stupid 
rumor, and it was wrong, and she didn’t understand. She swore she would keep it 
a secret.” 

“She didn’t,” Ginnie Black concluded, stepping into the pool of light. “She 
told her father. That’s who she told. Neal knows.” 

Mike’s face twisted into a frown. “Mom, just because you don’t like him—” 

“You’re right, I don’t like Neal Gandy. I told you not to hang out with his 
daughter, because I didn’t want you in his house.” 

“Why?” Stride asked, grabbing her wrist. “What do you know about Neal?” 

“I know his ex-wife,” Ginnie explained. “She’s told me things about him for 
years. About things he liked to do to her. Seriously creepy things. She put up 
with him as long as she could, but she finally got fed up and left him. She was 
afraid of what he would do next. She’s been trying to get the judge to keep 
Sophie away from him, too.” 

Stride thought about the stuttering footprints in the snow, carrying Kelli’s 
body away. It wasn’t the movement of someone slipping on the wet ground. It 
was someone limping. 

“Neal’s limp,” he said. “He told me he was a tennis star in school. Then he 
accidentally crippled himself with his dad’s gun.” 

Ginnie shook her head. “Accidentally? No way. Back then, all the kids knew, 
but we didn’t talk about it. Hamlin was the men’s coach, remember? He 
humiliated Neal Gandy the same way he did Jet. Bullied him mercilessly. Made 
his life hell. It got so bad that Neal couldn’t take it. The only way he could get 
away from Greg Hamlin was to shoot off his own foot.” 
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Stride found Neal Gandy’s farm on a country road south of Shawano. Tall grass 
lined the ditch, waving madly in the wind. Barren fields surrounded the house 
and barn. A rusted chain hung between posts across the driveway, blocking 
visitors. The small gray house was a hundred yards from the highway, sheltered 
by the limbs of a giant oak. A light burned in one of the downstairs windows. 

He left his SUV in front of the chain. Outside, he listened for police sirens, but 
he didn’t hear them coming. He ran up the dirt driveway alone and saw Gandy’s 
old red pick-up parked in the brown grass. He felt the hood, which was warm. 
The tires were crusted with mud. When he yanked open the door, he saw a 
messy interior, littered with fast food wrappers and adult magazines. An old 
blanket lined the seat. 

He smelled the barest hint of flowers. Perfume. The truck smelled like Kelli 
Andrews. 

Stride crept toward the house. Missing shingles dotted the roof like teeth that 
had been punched out. Paint peeled from the gray siding and flaked from the 
window frames. The weeds surrounding the property were overgrown. Two of 
the windows sported cracks in the glass. 

He listened at the front door. The interior was silent. He knocked sharply and 
received no response. When he turned the knob, the door was open. He pushed 
inside. Icy drafts blew along the floorboards. There were stairs in front of him 
leading up to the second floor. The downstairs was dark, except for the living 
room, which glowed from a lamp in front of the curtained window. 

“Neal?” he called. “It’s Stride. We need to talk.” 

There was no response. 

He stood in the doorway of the living room. He smelled musty furniture. 
Nothing matched, as if the pieces had been snapped up at garage sales over the 
years. The fireplace was cold, and the mantle was empty. The lamp cast 
shadows. He was about to turn away when he heard the whimper of a girl crying. 
He stared at the armchair near the fireplace and saw part of a yellow sneaker 


sticking out from behind it. 

Stride gently pulled the chair from the wall. Sophie Gandy sat in the corner of 
the room, her knees squeezed against her chest. She chewed her fingernails. Her 
eyes were red, and her cheeks were streaked with tears that crept under her 
glasses. Her flyaway brown hair was plastered to her face. 

“Sophie, what’s going on?” he asked. 

She didn’t answer. Her fingers leaked blood where she’d bitten her cuticles. 

“Where’s your dad?” 

The girl still said nothing. She stared through her dirty glasses into space. 

Stride left her where she was and quickly checked the rest of the downstairs. It 
was empty. He flipped the light switch at the stairs, but the light didn’t work. He 
crept to the second level in the dark, where there were doorways to three 
bedrooms. One was Sophie’s room, which was girlish and filled with dolls. The 
second was an overflow room, almost impassible with junk. Neal Gandy’s own 
room didn’t have a bed in it. He slept in a sleeping bag on the floor. The 
adjoining bathroom had a glass counter over the sink, stocked with prescription 
medications, including heavy painkillers and anti-depressants. 

No one else was in the house. 

He returned to Sophie in the living room and squatted in front of her. She 
barely acknowledged his presence. 

“Sophie, did you ask Mike to meet you at the theater?” 

Her head bobbed up and down, no more than inch. 

“Why?” 

She spoke with her finger between her teeth. “I thought he could help Kelli.” 

“Why did Kelli need help?” 

Her glasses slipped down her nose. She pushed them up with one finger. “I 
called her. I said I needed to see her, but that wasn’t true.” 

“Was it Neal?” Stride asked. 

She sniffled and nodded. “My dad wanted to see her, but he knew she 
wouldn’t talk to him. He doesn’t like her. He thinks she’s always taking my 
Mom’s side. Like she’s turning me against him. I tell him that’s not how it is, but 
he doesn’t believe me.” 

“Why did your dad want to see Kelli?” 



“I don’t know. He told me not to worry about it.” Sophie shrugged, as if she 
believed her father, but then she started to cry again. “He gets so mad 
sometimes. It scares me. He says I shouldn’t tell my Mom, because then they’d 
take me away from him. I don’t want that.” 

Stride put a hand on the girl’s arm. She flinched at the touch. “Sophie, where 
is your father?” 

“He’s not here.” 

“His truck is in the driveway,” he told her. 

Her eyes widened behind her yellow glasses. She shook her head again. “No, I 
don’t know where he is. Maybe he’s working.” 

“Sophie,” he said. “Please. You said you want to help Kelli. I want to help her, 
too. To do that, I need to find your dad.” 

She hugged her knees, shrinking into the tiniest ball she could make. She 
slouched, pushing her face into her thighs. Her hair fell forward like ratty 
curtains. She spoke, but her voice was muffled, and he couldn’t hear her. 

“I don’t understand,” he said. 

Her face tilted. Her lips hardly moved. “He must be in the barn.” 

Stride began to stand up, but one of Sophie’s hands shot out and clutched his 
wrist. “Nobody goes in the barn,” she said. 

“Why not?” 

The girl whispered, as if it were the kind of secret you didn’t dare say out 
loud. “You just don’t. That’s the rule. Dad always says you never, ever go in the 
barn.” 


Kelli lay sprawled in the straw. Her eyes were closed. She was unconscious. 
Blood had dried in the bridge of her nose and on her forehead, where he’d struck 
her with the steel peg from his taxidermy supplies. Hard enough to break bone, 
not hard enough to kill her. There was time for that. 

Neal stared at the woman at his feet. He rubbed the handle of his Piranta knife 
between his sweaty fingers. He sat in a wooden chair beside her, because it was 
too painful to stand for any length of time. His long legs were stretched out, 
touching the fabric of her Packers sweatshirt. A halogen light dangled from a 
hook above them, casting hot light over her body. 



“Hello, Kelli,” he said, although she couldn’t hear him. 

They were at the back of the old bam, in the nook he’d built on the lower level 
for his work. Even in winter, even years after this had been a real farm, he 
couldn’t escape the smell of mold, manure, and old wood. He was used to it, as 
he was used to the smell of blood, clay, preservatives, glue, and stripped skin. 

“It’s a pleasure to finally meet you.” Neal leaned forward with a grin: “In the 
flesh, if you know what I mean.” 

He put down the knife. He picked up a pair of iris scissors. Great for close-up 
work on an animal’s eyes. He had all of his tools at his disposal on a table beside 
him. He liked the feel of them, how they molded to his hand. 

“The truth is, I don’t like you, Kelli. You think I don’t know about the lies you 
fed my daughter? You think I don’t know that my ex-wife told you all sorts of 
shit stories about me? Nobody gets between me and my daughter. I spent a lot of 
nights imagining a scene like this one, but I never did anything about it. Now 
Jet? He found some balls. Not me. No way I could do anything like that. And 
then last year—well, last year, everything changed.” 

He put down the iris scissors. 

He picked up the antler saw. 

Need to hack off the skull cap? That’s the tool. 

“Sophie told me what she heard. How Percy and Tom talked about it while 
Tom was dying. Percy didn’t kill Jet after all. You did! And shit, the things you 
did! Poor Jet. I have to tell you, I became kind of obsessed with you after I found 
out what you did. It’s like we were connected, you know? Did you feel it?” 

Neal slid off the chair and sat on the floor next to her. Her chest swelled as she 
breathed, but she didn’t move or wake up. He always talked to the animals. 
Except the animals were typically dead already by the time they got to him. 
Whitetails. Red foxes. Raccoons. Bear. 

“A couple times I dropped in to see Percy when I knew he was alone. I slipped 
some of your things out of the house. Things I thought you might miss, just 
enough to wonder, you know? Perfume. Underwear. A hairbrush. I took a paring 
knife, too. Did you notice it was gone? See, it was like you had a ghost sharing 
your life. I just didn’t know where it was all leading—not until Mr. Hamlin 
wrote me a letter. Then I knew. Oh yeah, then I knew.” 

He grinned and laughed. 



“There was Mr. Hamlin wanting to talk to me, and it’s like the tables had 
finally turned. I was fearless. He was the pussy. Right from the start, I had a 
plan. You. You were my plan. Well, and Percy, too, can’t forget him. I told 
Hamlin I would meet him at the theater. That’s where you liked to meet Sophie, 
too. See how perfect it was? Mr. Hamlin never saw it coming. I hit him like I hit 
you. Boom. I thought about taking him to the Novitiate, but that would have 
been too much. Then I remembered Tom’s camper. I tied him to the bed there, 
and he and I had kind of a school reunion. I made him tell me again all the things 
he’d done to me. After all, he wanted to make amends, you know? Confess his 
sins? We spent days together. The time just flew by. Maybe more for me than for 
him.” 

Neal chuckled again. He retrieved the knife, which he kept well honed. A 
knife was no good if it wasn’t sharp. 

“Mr. Hamlin finally bled out, but he was strong. He lasted. I left him in the 
camper, but don’t worry, I laid out breadcrumbs for Percy. See, the first thing I 
did after I grabbed Mr. Hamlin at the theater was use his phone to call you. I 
mean, I knew Percy would get the case when Hamlin disappeared. I knew he’d 
see that call. If you’re married to someone who killed once, you always have it 
in the back of your head, right? Would she kill again? And now here was Mr. 
Hamlin disappearing right after he calls you. Mr. Hamlin, who was so tormented 
by what he did to Jet. I gave Percy a little nudge about the camper. I phoned in 
an anonymous tip. Imagine what he thought when he went inside. Smelled your 
perfume. Saw strands of your hair. Saw the knife from your own kitchen used to 
do a little carving on Mr. Hamlin’s chest. I slipped the blanket I used to transport 
Hamlin’s body into the trunk of your car, too. Case closed. I mean, what was 
Percy going to do? Turn you in? I have to admit, though, the suicide took me by 
surprise. I never saw him going that far. I figured he’d cover it up and let it go. I 
guess the man loved you, that’s for sure.” 

Gandy put his hand on the warmth of Kelli’s stomach. 

“Time to get started,” he said. “Better get you tied up, huh? Chains, clamps, 
gag—but hey, you know the drill.” 

He laughed again. He laughed hard. He picked up her limp wrist, but as he 
did, something changed in the woman beside him. Something in her body 
awakened and came to life. He’d lingered too long. He’d talked too much. He 
looked up at her face, and there she was, waiting for him. 

Her eyes were open. 



Her eyes were stone. 
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The wall of the bam loomed in front of Stride. 

Nearly every barn in Shawano County boasted a painted barn quilt, and 
Gandy’s barn was no different. He saw it in the light of his flashlight, a square of 
vibrant colors depicting lightning bolts laced together like a razor-edged 
throwing star. It was vivid against the decaying red of the wall itself. 

The barn’s foundation was built of fieldstones and mortar, dug into a shallow 
bank of land, making two levels. He found a wooden door in the stone, but when 
he leaned his shoulder into it, the door held firm. A chain rattled inside. He 
climbed up the slope to an old row of windows, but the glass was painted over 
and the frames nailed shut with plywood. He kept climbing to the top of the 
slope, where a large shed jutted from the wall on the barn’s upper level. The shed 
door was padlocked, but he reared back and kicked, and the rotting wood 
splintered and readily gave way. 

He went inside. Spider webs clung in sticky ropes to his hair. Rusted tools 
dangled from hooks. Hack saws. Scythes. Drills. Dank water puddled in the dirt. 
He smelled gasoline. The shared wall with the barn was moldy and soft, a mess 
of half-broken beams. He pried at the old wood, tearing it away, opening up a 
hole. Dodging nails, he squeezed through the wall into the interior. 

A wave of cold assaulted him. Ridiculous cold. Crazy cold. The barn was a 
forest of ice. He felt as if he’d climbed into a cloud of liquid nitrogen, freezing 
the very air that opened up his lungs. His whole body convulsed. His fingers 
bent like claws. He had visions of being found here in the morning, a statue 
covered in frost. 

Then, like a fit, the sensation passed. The super-cold lifted as if it had never 
been there, and all he felt was the ordinary damp chill of the shut-up space. 

The barn was black. He turned his flashlight around him, illuminating spongy 
mountains of hay. Long beams bent diagonally across the floor, propping up the 
barn walls. He smelled mold and dung. Something scuttled across his boot—a 
white rat, old and fat, which stopped long enough to glare at him with its 


crimson eyes. He heard the drip drip drip of snowmelt oozing through the ceiling 
and landing in the sodden straw. Shining his light upward, he saw silver rain. 

And in the midst of it all, animals. 

Dead animals that looked alive. Dozens of them. Everywhere. 

A hawk dangled from a wire, its huge wings spread, its hooked beak open. A 
scared hedgehog peeked out from the hay beneath it. A wolf, with hackles raised, 
clutched a bloody bone in its teeth. A raccoon watched him with hunched back. 
A moose, seven feet tall, antlers like broken saw teeth, stood its ground, ready to 
charge. Stride navigated the still-life zoo, avoiding deer, squirrels, trumpeter 
swans, and porcupines. Their eyes all followed him. 

He walked silently. The concrete floor was buried in hay. When the wind 
blew, the animals moved. It unnerved him. 

He stopped and listened. 

Deep in the barn, someone laughed. 

It was a laugh that couldn’t be described as male or female. There was no 
humor in it, only menace. The laughter bubbled up, poisonous as sulphur gas, 
starting soft and growing louder. It seemed to come from under the earth—under 
his feet. 

He was on the upper level of the barn. Someone was below him. 

Stride sidestepped a vast hillock of spiny straw that crested nearly at the 
ceiling, and when he did, he saw a column of light streaming in dusty rays from 
a square hole in the floor. A thick wooden beam rose from the center of the hole 
and made a cross high above him. He withdrew his gun from his pocket. When 
he approached the opening, he looked down at a twelve-foot drop into bales of 
hay. 

A black bear guarded the hole like a sentry. It was reared back on its hind legs, 
shaggy fur covered in dust and gossamer, canines bared. The dead animal’s glass 
eyes focused on Stride as if to warn him: Don’t go down there. 

In the belly of the barn, he saw larger-than-life shadows thrown across the 
floor. Metal clanged on metal, like ghost chains. One of the distorted shadows 
painted on the hay formed the shape of an upraised arm, ending not in fingers 
but in the elongated hook of a blade. With another sickening gurgle of laughter, 
the knife streaked downward, eliciting a scream. 

A scream of agony. Despair. Disbelief. A shriek that begged for mercy and got 



none. 

“Gandy!” he shouted. “Stop!” 

Stride threw himself into the hole. His knees were bent. His jacket flew like a 
cape. Gravity sucked him to the floor, where the uneven bales stabbed him like 
needles and kicked him sideways. The impact rippled through his body. He 
rolled and rose to his knees with his gun at the end of his outstretched arms. 

Two people were in front of him, under a hanging light that swung like the 
hypnotic tick of a pendulum. Neal Gandy. Kelli Andrews. It wasn’t the scene he 
expected. 

Gandy lay on the floor, hog-tied, his wrists over his head, encased in duct tape 
and chained to a beam. The same was true of his ankles. His face was purple 
with bruises. His jean shirt lay open and unbuttoned, exposing his flat chest, 
which hammered with panicked breaths. His mouth was wide open. He couldn’t 
stop screaming. Blood dripped from two inch-deep incisions cutting open the 
skin of his torso and forming a letter. 

T. 

Kelli had already begun to carve. 

She was on her knees. Her hair fell in front of her eyes. The sleeves of her 
sweatshirt were pushed up past her elbows. Her face and arms, like Gandy’s, 
were a rainbow of bruises. They’d fought viciously on the dirty floor of the barn, 
but Kelli had won. He was her prisoner now. Like Jet. 

“Kelli,” Stride said. “You’re safe. You don’t need to do this.” 

Her eyes were empty, no more than two marbles devoid of life. The laughter, 
crazed and inhuman, was hers. It kept on behind her lips, the mad cackling of 
someone whose brain had been washed away by fear. In its place was a sheer, 
violent survival instinct, a thirst for revenge that couldn’t be slaked. 

“Kelli, put down the knife.” 

It was a six-inch fillet knife with a black handle, its blade wet, dripping beads 
of Neal Gandy’s blood back onto the man’s skin. Its honed edge gleamed in the 
light. Her fingers tightened around the weapon. She gave no signs of stopping. 
She lowered the knife until the very point of the blade made an indentation in 
Gandy’s chest, at the point where his heart was beating wildly inside. Gandy 
wailed. 


“Stop her, shoot her, do something!” 



“Kelli:’ 

She pushed with barely a breath of effort, and blood leaked around the blade. 
Her hand trembled, and she looked at Stride and whispered the next letter: “E.” 

“No. Stop, Kelli. You’re stronger than this. You’re better than this.” 

“Shoot her!” Gandy howled. 

“E,” she repeated. The blade stayed where it was. She didn’t move, but with a 
simple flick of her hand, she could bury it deep, severing skin, tissue, and 
muscle. Opening up his heart. 

Stride re-holstered his gun. He held his arms wide, his hands and fingers 
outstretched. 

“What the fuck are you doing?” Gandy screamed. “Kill this crazy bitch!” 

“Kelli,” Stride said softly. “Listen to my voice. No one can hurt you. No one 
can touch you.” 

He got slowly to his feet. A wave of arctic cold washed over him again. He 
took a step toward her. She watched him come, drained of emotion, hovering on 
the brink between surrender and murder. When he took one more step, she hiked 
the knife in the air as if to drive it down, and he froze where he was. 

Gandy squirmed against his bonds, but he had nowhere to go. 

“Trust me, Kelli,” he said, but she didn’t. She was beyond trust. 

Stride didn’t know how to reach her. He didn’t know what to say. She may as 
well have been on a precipice with an endless drop on all sides. Her angels 
battled her demons, but her demons were strong. 

“Don’t lose faith in yourself,” he said. 

Kelli blinked. In the time he’d stared at her, he didn’t think she’d blinked 
once. The knife wavered. “Percy lost faith,” she said. 

“Percy was wrong.” 

Kelli stared at the man below her. She blinked again, as if coming back to life. 
The ice in her eyes melted and grew hot as flame. She was angry now. Angry at 
Neal Gandy. Angry at herself. She still had the knife poised in the air. She 
wanted to strike back at something. Anything. 

“No.” He repeated it calmly. “No. No. No.” 

Stride saw movement in the mass of straw. It was another white rat. Albino 
white, red eyes, calm and determined. Inching closer. Smelling blood. Kelli’s 



head pivoted. She saw it, too. They stared at each other with no more than three 
feet separating them. It was as if the rat were Jet Black. Greg Hamlin. Neal 
Gandy. Der Teufel. All of them sucking energy from violence and feeding on 
death. 

She pointed the knife at the rat. 

“If you come any closer,” Kelli said, “I’m going to cut you in half.” 

The rat backed away. It scampered into the blackness of the barn. Kelli’s anger 
fled just as quickly. Grief flooded in to take its place. She heaved a huge breath, 
and every ounce of strength vanished from her body like air fleeing a balloon. 
The blade spilled harmlessly from Kelli’s fingers. She crumpled to her side, 
curling into a ball. Her mouth fell open in despair, and silent tears poured from 
her eyes. 

Stride walked over to her, picked up the knife and threw it aside, and then bent 
down and held her and let her cry. 
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“What’s next?” Kelli asked him. 

She sat on the uncomfortable steel frame of the bed inside the county jail with 
her hands between her knees. Stride stood on the other side of the bars. Weik had 
given him five minutes with her, and Stride was sure the sheriff was timing him. 
A day had passed, from night to night. 

“Next you hire a lawyer,” he said. “I can give you names. There’s a criminal 
attorney in Duluth who’s very good. Archie Gale. Talk to him.” 

Kelli looked around the small cell with a curious wonder, as if taking the 
measurements of her new home. “I always thought I’d end up here. I had the 
feeling it was just a matter of time.” 

“Not necessarily for long,” Stride said. 

She touched one of the bruises on her face, which were the only remnants of 
the fight. She’d been allowed a shower and a change of clothes, so she looked 
like herself again. Young. Pretty. Strong. A punk vibe. Stride thought of her as 
someone who didn’t follow the rules, and he could relate to that. Up to a point. 

There were some lines you didn’t cross, because once you did, there was no 
going back. 

“Is Neal Gandy talking?” she asked. 

He shrugged. “From what I hear, Gandy’s still accusing you of murdering 
Greg Hamlin. He says you kidnapped him, not the other way around.” 

Kelli looked concerned. “Will anyone believe him?” 

“Unlikely. I think if he considers the prospect of Sophie testifying against him, 
he’ll change his story and take a plea. It was his truck, his barn. Plus, he made a 
big mistake. Remember he told you about phoning in an anonymous tip to get 
Percy over to Tom Bruin’s camper? One of the cops told me they were able to 
pinpoint the call. It came from a payphone at the Pick ‘n Save market in town. 
Ten minutes later, Gandy checked out with groceries at the same store and used 
his perks card. He probably did it by habit, never gave it a thought.” 


Her head cocked. “It doesn’t really prove anything, though, does it?” 

“No, but circumstantial evidence counts. Juries don’t like coincidences. 
Besides, the police know what to look for. They’ll find more evidence tying 
Gandy to Hamlin and the crime scene. The bottom line is that the odds of you 
ever being convicted or even charged in that murder are essentially zero.” 

Kelli smiled. “That makes me feel a little better.” 

“The news isn’t all good,” he said. “Your biggest problem is the one you’ve 
had all along.” 

“Jet,” she said. 

He nodded. 

Kelli got up from the bed and came to the door of the cell. Stride’s fingers 
were wrapped around the bars. She put her own hands over his. “Whatever 
happens, thank you. You went out on a limb for me. I had no right to ask that. I 
had no right to ask you to believe in me when I’d done something terrible.” 

He looked for answers in her eyes, but there were none. 

“You realize I have to tell them,” he said. 

She closed her eyes and nodded. “Of course. Actually, I plan to go public 
about it anyway. It’s time. I don’t want this secret shadowing my life forever. 
Magazines have asked for interviews for years. Publishers have offered book 
deals. I think I’m ready to be open about what I went through. And what I did, 
too. Let the chips fall where they may. If I spend years in jail, so be it.” 

There would be no years. They both knew it. 

“Archie’s a good lawyer,” he said. “You’ll be a sympathetic figure. It’s the 
kind of case that a county prosecutor typically wants to make go away with as 
little fuss as possible. The public won’t want to see you in prison, no matter what 
you did. The jury would be unpredictable, if it came to a trial. The evidence is 
problematic, too. No body. Most of the witnesses are dead. They might accept a 
confession and offer a temporary insanity deal. Let you do psychiatric 
counseling instead of jail time.” 

“Do you really think so?” she asked. 

“I think most people would believe that someone who went through what you 
did would be unable to distinguish right from wrong,” Stride replied. He felt her 
warm hands holding his own, and he added: “Is that what happened?” 

She removed her hands and folded her arms across her chest. They were still 



close, with only inches separating them. “What do you mean?” 

“I’m not a big believer in mystical explanations,” Stride said. 

Kelli shrugged. “You saw what happened in the barn.” 

“Did I?” 

“What are you saying? Do you think I was faking it?” 

“I have no idea. I wasn’t the one lying on the ground, knowing what was 
about to happen to me. I wasn’t the one in the Novitiate. It seems to me you had 
every reason to hate Jet Black. You had every reason to hate Neal Gandy, too.” 
He leaned into the bars. “However, there’s a difference between temporary 
insanity and deliberate revenge. If you knew exactly what you were doing, that’s 
not the same thing, is it?” 

“Did I look I knew what I was doing?” 

“No.” 

Kelli turned her back on him. For a moment, she said nothing. Then she 
wheeled around. “So why the questions? Why the doubt?” 

“It’s the little things that bother me,” Stride said. 

“Like what?” 

“Like your escape from the Novitiate,” he told her. “Sorry, God doesn’t drop 
mortar from the ceiling to break manacles. Neither does the Devil.” 

She hesitated. “I told you, there was a storm. A lightning strike. You don’t 
have to believe there was any religious significance to it. Then again, like you 
said, you weren’t the one who was there.” 

Stride shoved his hands in his pockets. “No, there was no storm, Kelli. It 
makes for a dramatic story, but you shouldn’t use facts that someone can check. I 
looked up the weather records at the library. There were no storms in the area 
that week.” 

She stared at him. He wondered if it had never occurred to her that he would 
do any research on her story. That he wouldn’t simply assume she was telling the 
truth. 

“Well, I remember a storm,” she insisted. “Maybe the records are wrong. Or 
who knows, maybe I hallucinated it. My mind was scrambled. Can you blame 
me? I was in a ruined building. It’s crumbling away to nothing. Maybe mortar 
fell from the ceiling, and I was just lucky it landed where it did. I could have 



dreamed the storm.” 

“That’s one possibility,” he acknowledged. 

“And the other?” 

“You had help.” 

Her dark eyes flared with anger. “Help? I prayed to God all week to help me. 
He did nothing. No one came.” 

“I’m not belittling what was done to you. Not in any way. My heart goes out 
to you. I just don’t believe a miracle freed you. A human being did that. I think 
someone else found you in the Novitiate before Percy did.” 

“What, do you think Mike Black rescued me? Because he didn’t.” 

“Mike? No. I considered him, but he was just a boy.” 

“Then who?” 

“I think Mike told his mother what he’d seen. He had a terrible secret, and he 
couldn’t keep it inside, so he told Ginnie. I think she came to get you. She was 
the one who set you free.” 

Kelli was silent. She opened her mouth to protest, but then she closed it again. 

“Ginnie was very eloquent about what Mike saw Jet do,” Stride went on. “I 
believed her until she started talking about the last day and how Jet died. Then 
she stumbled. Then she seemed to be making up a story. The details sounded off. 
You see, I think Mike told her what he saw before Jet died, not after. I think 
Ginnie Black came and found you at the Novitiate and helped you escape. And 
then I think two women who had suffered so much at the hands of Jet Black 
decided there was finally a way to put an end to him once and for all. What did 
you call it? To pay him back in full.” 

Kelli sat down on the bed. The metal springs squeaked. “Wow.” 

“Of course, it’s easier to sell a tortured woman going insane and being 
possessed by Der Teufel than it is two abused women coming up with a cold, 
calculated plan for vengeance and murder. You figured you could talk your way 
out of whatever you did, as long as it was just you in the ruins. As it turned out, 
though, you didn’t need to say a thing. Percy took the fall for you. He and Tom 
made it all go away.” 

“Do you really believe any of this?” she asked. “Do you really think that’s 
what happened?” 



Stride didn’t reply right away. He’d been asking himself the same question all 
day. “I believe you’re a very persuasive woman, Kelli. And I don’t put much 
faith in the alternative.” 

“Which is?” 

“The Devil made you do it,” he said. 

Kelli couldn’t help herself. He watched a tiny smirk play across her face, 
coming and going literally in the blink of an eye. A secret grin. An inside joke. It 
was enough to make him think that he really was in the presence of a talented 
actress. A woman who had conned not just one—but two—seasoned policemen 
in her young life. Himself included. An actress. Victim. Murderer. Not insane at 
all. 

Who could say? 

“So are you going to tell all this to Sheriff Weik?” she asked. “You know 
you’ll never prove a thing. Ginnie will deny it. Mike won’t say a word against 
his mother.” 

Stride shrugged. “It’s not my case. It’s not my town. You’re right, suspicions 
aren’t evidence. Besides, I don’t think I’m in any position to judge you or Ginnie 
Black. I’ve seen what men like Jet can do, and women who come to the police 
often get no help. Abusers wind up right back on the street. Victims wind up 
dead.” 

“You’re right about that,” Kelli said fiercely. 

Stride zipped up his leather jacket. He nodded at the woman in the cell. “Me, 
I’m finally heading home. Good luck, Kelli. Remember, the hard part isn’t what 
you do. It’s living with what you’ve done.” 

She stood up and ran back to the cell door before he left. She reached through 
the bars and took hold of his arm. Her face was curious. “Can I ask you 
something?” 

“Okay.” 

“If you didn’t believe me, why did you help me? You could have just walked 
away.” 

He’d heard the same question before. People close to him had wondered about 
it for years. Why he did what he did. Cindy. Maggie. Serena. He’d struggled to 
explain it to himself, but there was only one explanation that made sense. 

“Because you needed help,” Stride said. 



His uncle stood in the driveway as Stride packed the Expedition for the road. 
“It’s late,” Richard told him. “You won’t be back in Duluth until the middle of 
the night. Why not stay and leave in the morning?” 

Stride shook his head. “No, I have to go. I’m overdue.” 

“Stubborn,” Richard said. “Like your mother.” 

“And like her brother,” he replied. 

His uncle enjoyed a quiet laugh. As Stride slammed the tailgate, Richard 
stepped through the snow and put his arms around his nephew. No handshake 
this time. Stride hugged him back. When they separated, he was surprised to see 
in the glow of the porch lights that his uncle’s eyes were glistening with tears. It 
surprised him even more to realize that he was holding in tears of his own. 

“When will I see you?” Richard asked. 

Stride opened the driver’s door, ready to head home. “If anything goes to trial, 
I’ll need to be back here.” 

“We’re about the only family each of us has, Jon. Seems to me we can do 
better than that.” 

Stride thought about his mother in the cemetery. About his father in the lake. 
About Cindy. People who had gone before him and left him alone. “I think 
you’re right about that,” he admitted. 

“Come for Thanksgiving.” 

“Maybe I will.” And he realized that he would. 

“Bring that dark-haired beauty with you, too,” Richard said. “I’m an old man. 
It does my heart good to see a woman like Serena.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t count on that,” Stride replied. 

Richard put a hand on his nephew’s shoulder. “Listen to me. I’m not sure you 
can ever put right the mistakes of the past. Most of us never get the chance. Pact 
is, most of us don’t try. If it ever comes your way, Jon, you leap at it, okay?” 

Stride said nothing, but there was nothing he needed to say. He smiled. 

He backed out of the driveway. Richard waved as he headed toward the Wolf 
River and the streets of Shawano. In another five minutes, he was back on 
Highway 29, finishing the trip he’d begun days earlier. He was barely conscious 
of the miles disappearing under his tires and the hours passing. There was no 
traffic, only the threat of deer, but he could live with that. It was late, he was 



tired, he was ready to be home. He didn’t make a stop on the way. His truck was 
mnning on fumes by the time he drove across the Superior Bridge into the city 
of Duluth. 

Home. 

It was two in the morning. The streets were empty, and snow was falling 
again, as if to welcome him back. He headed down the narrow strip of land that 
jutted between Lake Superior and the harbor. The Point. He’d lived here with 
Cindy. He’d lived here with Serena. The cottage would be empty and cold when 
he arrived, but he wanted nothing more than to listen to the waves of the lake 
over the dune and sleep the sleep of the dead. There was no vigil to keep. 

He arrived at his house. The dark windows beckoned him inside. The lake 
roared and howled. He climbed out of his truck, and Shawano already seemed to 
be far away from where he was. 

Sleep was what he wanted, but there would be no sleep. Not tonight. He 
realized that immediately. 

There were footsteps across his snowy lawn. 

He knew he wasn’t alone. 
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Jonathan Stride knew he wasn’t alone. 

He arrived at his cottage on Park Point at two in the morning and realized that 
something was wrong. It was instinct; nothing looked out of place on the street. 
There were no cars in the neighborhood that he didn’t recognize. His eyes 
flicked across the trees and shadows around the house, but he saw nothing to 
alarm him. When he listened, he heard only the intermittent roar of Lake 
Superior beyond the crest of the dunes. Even so, as he locked his Ford 
Expedition and headed for his front porch, he went so far as to slide his gun into 
his hand. 

Instinct. 

Nearing the house, he spotted footprints in the snow. The prints were small, 
maybe size seven, and whoever made them was in a hurry, not trying to hide 
their approach. He tracked the running prints across his lawn and along the dirt 
driveway that led to the back of the house. He examined the cottage windows 
from the yard but saw no lights. If anyone was inside, they were waiting for him 
in the dark. 

Stride headed for the rear door of his house, near the grassy trail that led to the 
beach. He let himself inside onto the screened porch. He eased his leather jacket 
off his shoulders and draped it over the garage-sale sofa he kept out back. He 
shook snow out of his wavy hair. Leading with his gun, he opened the inner door 
that led to his kitchen. 

The house was colder than usual. He heard a whistle of wind. He left the 
lights off and walked quietly, but the floor timbers in the 1880s cottage were 
never silent. They groaned with each step, announcing his arrival. It didn’t 
matter. 

“I know you’re here,” he called. 

No one replied. 

He followed the kitchen into the dining room and eased around the corner into 
the living room. The cold fireplace and his red leather armchair were on his 


right. Sofas and throw mgs took up the middle of the room, near steps that led to 
the unfinished attic. The open space was empty. The room was dark. He heard 
the wind again, loud and agitated, blowing curtains in a spare bedroom 
immediately across from him. He rarely used that room; it was filled with dusty 
bookshelves and notes on cold cases. He crossed through the threshold into the 
bedroom, where the old floor slanted downward, like a corridor in a fun house. 
He spied a broken window, with glass littering the floor and lacy fabric 
billowing in and out of the night air like a ghost. 

The bedroom was deserted. Using a penlight on his key chain he studied the 
glass and saw a spatter of blood on the shards. 

“You’re hurt,” he said aloud. 

He went back to the living room and eyed the doorway to his own bedroom on 
the opposite wall. She was hiding there. He’d already decided it was a woman, 
based on the footprints. There were other rooms in the house—another small 
bedroom in the corner facing the street, the attic, the tiny bathroom—but he 
could make out damp tracks on the carpet leading toward his room. Halfway 
across the floor, he saw beige cowboy boots that matched the tracks in the snow. 

“I’m coming in, okay?” he said. 

Still nothing. 

He examined his bedroom. The comforter had been yanked off his bed. The 
space on either side of the bed was empty, but his closet door was closed and 
latched. It usually swung shut by itself because of the slight tilt of the house, but 
he never actually pushed it all the way closed. He turned the antique metal 
doorknob and pulled hard. The closet door opened with a shriek. 

He turned his light to the floor and saw a huddled body wrapped tightly in the 
blanket from his bed. All he could see was her face. Not a woman. A girl. A 
teenager. She stared up at him, eyes wide with fright. Her long brown hair was 
soaking wet, plastered to her face. She was wracked with trembling, and her skin 
was blue with cold. 

Stride holstered his gun. He turned on the closet light and the girl’s eyes 
squeezed shut. 

“My name’s Stride,” he told her. “It’s okay. I’m not going to hurt you. I’m a 
lieutenant with the Duluth police.” 

Without opening her eyes, she nodded. She already knew who he was. The 
blanket slipped, and he saw bony bare shoulders. 



Stride squatted in front of her. “What’s your name?” 


She opened her eyes now and he could see how brown and perfect they were. 
“Cat,” she said. 

“Hello, Cat. Can you tell me why you’re here?” 

She didn’t answer right away but he could feel her reaching out to him across 
the dusty space. He could feel her fear and loneliness and he knew without her 
saying so that she had nowhere else in the world to go. Finally, she whispered to 
him, as if it were a secret to keep hidden. 

“Someone’s trying to kill me,” she said. 


The flannel shirt he’d given her draped almost to her knees. She wore a pair of 
Stride’s white athletic socks and roomy shorts. Her hair was dry now, and her 
skin was pink and clean from the bath. She clutched a mug of tea with both 
hands as they sat at his dining room table. One of her fingers was bandaged 
where she’d cut it on the broken window. 

“Sorry about the shirt,” Stride told her, smiling. “The woman who used to live 
here, Serena, she’s a lot taller than you.” 

Cat shrugged. “It’s okay. I like it. It smells good.” 

The girl stared into her tea. He had a chance to study her features. Teenagers 
always had the prettiness of youth, and Hispanic women were particularly 
attractive, but Stride thought that Cat was one of the most beautiful young girls 
he had ever seen. Her bone structure was like a sculpture, with high cheekbones 
and a chin that made a sharp V. Her face was small; so was her body. Her 
chestnut hair tumbled in broad waves to the middle of her chest, and he could 
see a gold chain glinting between the buttons of the shirt. He hadn’t seen her 
smile, but he could tell by the way her lips turned upward that she would have a 
pretty smile when she used it. She had a petite, slightly rounded nose and dark 
eyebrows that were arched in innocent surprise. 

Even so, she wasn’t innocent. He knew that. The ravages of street life were 
already creeping into her face. He could practically measure in months how long 
she’d been hanging out in the industrial areas and near the graffiti graveyard 
under the freeway overpass. She was malnourished; he could see that in the dark 
circles under her eyes and in the way she’d devoured the turkey sandwich he 
made for her. He’d smelled alcohol on her breath, and he assumed she used 



drugs. Probably synthetics, which were the street drug of choice. Her expression 
was melancholy, and in a few more months it would become cynical. She was 
still young now, but she would soon be old. 

“I’d really like you to go to the hospital, Cat,” he said, not for the first time. “I 
left a message for my partner, Maggie, to come over here right away. She and I 
can take you there.” 

The girl shook her head emphatically. “No! I told you: no way, no hospital. 
He’ll find me. He always knows where I am.” 

“I’m concerned about you. You should be checked out.” 

“I want to stay here. I’m safe here. I’m fine.” 

He didn’t push her. She was skittish, and he was afraid she would run. “Listen, 
a buddy of mine named Steve Garske runs a clinic in Lakeside. We go back a lot 
of years. He’s my own doctor. Can I have him take a look at you in the 
morning?” 

Her eyes brightened. “Dr. Steve?” 

“You know him?” 

“He volunteers at the youth shelter downtown. I’ve seen him a couple times. 
He’s sweet.” 

“Good. I’ll take you to see him. Okay?” 

Cat nodded. “Yeah, okay.” 

Stride took a swallow from a can of Coke. He was a self-acknowledged Coke 
addict. Capital C. “What happened to you tonight, Cat? Are you ready to tell me 
what’s going on?” 

The girl glanced at the dining room windows, as if she expected to see the 
face of her stalker framed behind the glass. She was like a deer, alert and swift. 
“I was at a party on the big ore boat in Canal Park. Some bigwig rented it out.” 

“Do you know who?” 

“No. It was a bunch of car dealers.” 

Stride frowned. It took clout and money to get a private party on the 
Frederick. “Why were you there?” 

“They needed girls.” She chewed a fingernail and looked guilty. “It was me 
and a few others. We were the entertainment.” 

“What kind of entertainment?” 



She shrugged. “You know.” 

“How old are you, Cat?” he asked. 

Her pretty lower lip bulged. “Eighteen.” 

Her eyes looked like a kid’s eyes again, trying to get away with a lie. “I’m not 
going to arrest you for anything,” he said. “I want to help you, but I need you to 
trust me, and I need you to tell me the truth.” 

He knew he was asking a lot. For girls like Cat, trust was a foreign thing. 

“Okay, I’m sixteen,” she said. “I tell them I’m older. Nobody asks questions. 
I’m pretty, that’s all they care about. The sex stuff . . . it’s just a way to get 
money, you know? The guy tonight, I didn’t even do it with him. I—I hit him. 
Hard.” 

“Did you hurt him?” Stride asked. 

“He was bleeding, but he was okay.” 

“Why did you hit him? Did he assault you?” 

“He wanted me to do things I don’t do. Not anymore. I mean, I’ll sleep with 
guys, fine. What’s the big deal, it’s only sex. But not other stuff. I won’t do that 
again.” 

“Stuff?” 

The girl explained. Stride hid his disgust. 

“The man you hit, is he the one who tried to kill you?” he asked. 

“No, after I hit him, I left. I just wanted to get out of there. This man was 
waiting for me outside the ship and he chased me back inside. The only way I 
could get away from him was to jump into the harbor.” 

Stride leaned forward. “You jumped from the deck of the boat?” 

“Yeah. It was so cold. My dress tore off. I swam to the Canal Park side, and I 
ran. I figured he’d try to come after me, so I just kept running.” 

“It’s more than three miles. You made it all this way? In the snow?” 

“I stole a blanket out of a car on the street,” she said. “That helped.” 

Stride liked the spark of life he saw in this girl, regardless of the things she’d 
done. Cat was young and small, but she had courage. Serena would have said he 
had a weakness for women who needed rescue. “This man who came after you, 
do you know who he is?” 



“No.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“I never saw his face.” 

“Why do you think he’s trying to kill you?” 

“It’s not the first time. He’s been after me for a while.” 

“He has? Are you sure?” 

“Yeah, it started about three weeks ago. I was back home for a while. I’m in 
and out of there, you know? I slipped out my window one night, and when I 
came out of the woods, somebody ran after me. That was the first time. I was 
lucky, because a bus came by, so I hopped on. I could see him down the block 
behind me.” 

“But you didn’t recognize him.” 

“No, it was too dark. I’ve been bouncing around since then. I stayed with my 
aunt for a few days. She rents a place at the Seaway, but you know what it’s like 
there. They’ll rat you out for a Snickers bar. I thought someone was watching me 
again, so I bolted. Then last week, I was hanging out at the shelter on First 
Street. I took a walk in the middle of night. I do that sometimes. It was Sunday, 
nobody was around, but a car took off after me. He almost ran me down as I 
crossed near Sammy’s.” 

“Did you see what kind of car it was?” 

“No, all I saw was the lights. The engine sounded like a sports car. Anyway, 
I’ve been running since then. I thought maybe I’d lost him, because I didn’t see 
anybody all week. Until tonight.” 

Stride thought about what Cat was saying and what he saw in her face. She 
was scared, but he had no way of knowing if any of it was real. When you came 
and went on the streets, sometimes bad people found you. When you drank or 
did drugs, sometimes your brain took detours and got lost. It was easy to get 
paranoid. A string of odd incidents, even if they were all true, didn’t add up to a 
conspiracy. 

Cat was smart. “You think I’m crazy,” she said. 

“No, but I do have to ask, have you been using anything? Maybe synthetics 
like bath salts? Those drugs can cause severe reactions, including paranoia and 
hallucinations.” 


“I’m not using,” Cat insisted. 



“Never?” 

“I didn’t say never. I’ve tried things. I didn’t like what they did to me, so I 
quit. That’s the truth. I haven’t taken any of that stuff in months. It all happened 
just like I said. This guy is trying to kill me.” 

“Do you have any idea why someone would want to hurt you?” 

“No,” she said. “Not a clue.” 

“Has anything out of the ordinary happened to you recently? Did you witness 
anything bad? Were you with someone who might not want the relationship 
exposed?” 

“I don’t think so. I mean, I can’t think of anything like that.” 

He gave her a reassuring smile. “We’ll figure it out. We’re going to have to sit 
down and go through everything you’ve done and everyone you’ve been with 
recently. Are you okay with that? You’ll need to be honest. You can’t hold 
back.” 

“You may not like some of it,” she said. 

“Don’t worry about that. It’s pretty hard to shock a cop. Anyway, I want you 
to get some sleep first. You’ve had a tough night. Get some rest and then we’ll 
go see Steve at the clinic.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Stride.” He saw her smile for the first time, and he was right. 
It was as sweet and warm as the sun coming out from the clouds. 

“Can I ask you something, Cat?” he said. 

“Sure.” 

“Why did you come here tonight? How did you find me?” 

The girl played with the gold chain on her neck. Her eyes got misty. “I looked 
up your address a while ago. My mother told me that if there was ever a time in 
my life when I needed protection, and no one was around for me, I should go to 
you. Find Mr. Stride, she told me. She said you’d help me.” 

“Your mother?” 

“She died. You were there.” 

Stride was confused. He looked at Cat and saw a teenager, like any other girl. 
A stranger. Then he looked at her again and saw a familiar child hiding in her 
face. He knew her. Ten years ago, she’d been a six-year-old chasing butterflies 
between soaring evergreens. A six-year-old with messy hands and pumpkin pie 



on her mouth. 

A six-year-old cowering under the porch behind her house, her face frozen in 
terror. 

Cat. 

“You’re Catalina,” he murmured, as he realized who she was. “Catalina 
Mateo. Michaela was your mother.” 

“You remember her,” she said. “I knew you would.” 

Stride pushed back his chair and got up with a start. The reality struck him 
like a blow to the chest. He went into the living room, where it was dark and 
cool, and he took a loud breath, which felt ragged in his lungs. His face taunted 
him in the antique mirror. Short, messy black hair, swept with gray. A day of 
rough stubble on his chin and cheeks. The brown, brooding eyes, feeling 
everything, showing everything. He could feel the furrows in his weathered 
forehead deepen. Not wrinkles anymore—furrows. A storm washed over him. 
He felt his age. He sat down in the red leather armchair in the shadows, and he 
saw her face again. Michaela. 

He’d never gotten past the guilt of what happened to her. For a decade, she’d 
been his nightmare. 

And now this. 

Catalina. Cat. Michaela’s beautiful little girl, descending into the lost life of 
prostitution. A runaway. 

“Mr. Stride?” 

She stood framed in the doorway of the dining room, with the lights behind 
her. She came toward him tentatively. When he read her face, he knew they were 
both thinking about the same night. Remembering her mother. 

Cat slipped to her knees and Stride folded her into his chest and hugged her 
with the tenderness he would give a child. Ten years had passed, but she was still 
a little girl. She was fragile and warm in his arms. He wanted to change the past 
for her and make everything right. He wanted to restore what she’d lost, but that 
was beyond his power. He couldn’t undo what was done or erase his mistakes. 
All he could do was make a promise. 

Not to himself. Not to Cat. To Michaela. A new promise to replace the one 
he’d failed to keep ten years ago. 

He would rescue her daughter. 



He would save her. 
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The girl had vanished again. She was smart. 

He threw down the garage door with an angry jerk of his wrist, shutting out 
the noise of the wind. With the door closed, he stood in perfect blackness beside 
the snow-crusted Dodge Charger. He switched on the light, which illuminated 
the concrete floor, with its mud and grease. The garage was neatly organized. 
Metal shelves. Tools on pegboards. Chest freezer. He grabbed a plastic gasoline 
can and topped off the Charger’s tank. Gasoline spilled onto the wool of his 
gloves, raising pungent fumes. Despite the cold air in the detached garage, he 
felt sweat under his winter hat. 

He’d spent half an hour scouring Canal Park and the streets surrounding the 
city’s convention center. The girl had to be freezing. She had to be scared. There 
were moments when he knew she was close—he felt it—but wherever she was 
hiding, she kept out of sight. 

Smart. 

He gave up on the search as it got late. The Charger was stolen. It wasn’t safe 
to stay in the tourist area longer than necessary. He didn’t think the girl would 
call the police, but he knew that they patrolled the Canal Park area through the 
overnight hours, and he didn’t want them eyeing the Charger with suspicion. A 
car slowly making circles through the deserted streets attracted attention. 

He headed back to his hideaway in the forested lands north of the city. He 
could park the Charger, take his car from the garage’s other stall, and go back to 
his real life. Shed one skin, put on another. 

He slid open the second garage door and studied the woods outside before he 
made his escape. He was sheltered from the highway, and it was a lightly 
traveled road. No one could see him. The owners were snowbirds; they wouldn’t 
be back for months. He had to be cautious about neighbors noticing tracks in the 
driveway, but few people lived year-round on the lonely back roads, and the 
wind and snow would cover up his trail overnight. This had been his lair for a 
month. He would be gone long before anyone discovered it. 



His phone vibrated in his pocket, demanding attention. He knew who it was. 
Only one other person had the number for this phone. 

“She got away,” he said, answering the call. 

There was no reply. He could hear mixed emotions in the silence. Terror. 
Relief. Then finally a voice: “Maybe we should just forget about her. Maybe it’s 
okay.” 

“It’s not okay,” he said. 

“The girl doesn’t know a thing. Let her go.” 

“We can’t. Don’t you get it? She’s a bomb waiting to blow up in our faces.” 

He heard another long, tortured pause. 

“So what happens next?” 

“She disappeared again,” he replied. “She’s on the run. You need to find out 
where she is.” 

“I already told you exactly where she was going to be tonight. You said you 
would handle it and you didn’t. You said it would be over by now.” 

His gloved hands squeezed into fists. He didn’t need blame. They were way 
past blame. He couldn’t believe that one teenage girl could put the entire scheme 
at risk. 

“Just find out where she is,” he repeated angrily. 

“How do I do that?” 

“That’s your problem. And do it fast.” He hung up the phone. 

He was breathing heavily. It was tme; it should have been over by now. A 
teenage hooker had outsmarted him. He’d let her sneak through his grasp again. 
She should have been in his hands weeks ago; she should have been dead and 
forgotten. Once she was out of the way, the trail would be buried like dirt over a 
grave. They’d finally be safe. 

He told himself he still had time to fix this. No one was asking questions now. 
No one knew the girl’s secret. Even so, the clock kept ticking. A month had 
passed. The longer he waited, the more chance there was for things to go badly. 
Someone had already made the connection and, sooner or later, others would 
follow, as long as the girl was out there. The dominoes would fall, snaking their 
way back to his doorstep. He couldn’t let that happen. 

Time to go. The outside woods were deserted. The street was empty. 



Real life. 

Before he got into his car, he spotted the chest freezer on the far wall. He 
couldn’t help himself. He checked it again, the way he’d checked it a thousand 
times, lifting the lid, feeling the frost envelop his face. The body was a horrible 
thing, rock solid, like an alabaster statue. It was odd how he still expected the 
eyes to pop open, the mouth to form a scream as it gasped for air. He wasn’t a 
monster; he felt regret. Sometimes there was no way but the hard way. 

Some secrets couldn’t be allowed to come back to life. 

He shut the lid of the freezer, leaving the body to feel the burn of the ice. It 
was a tight fit but there was enough room for one more inside. The girl was 
small. 
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“Go with me on this,” Maggie Bei said. She sat on Stride’s kitchen counter, 
kicking her legs and sipping hot coffee from a cardboard cup. “I think a sausage 
McMuffin with egg may well be the world’s perfect food.” 

Stride glanced at the clock. It wasn’t even six in the morning on Saturday, and 
it was still dark outside. He’d been asleep for two hours, but the noise of his 
partner in the kitchen had awakened him. He opened the McDonald’s bag and 
saw a second sausage McMuffin inside, which he took out and ate ravenously. “I 
think you’re right,” he said. 

“It’s the little slice of cheese that does it. I love that. And the egg that looks 
like a hockey puck. I could eat these every day.” 

“You do.” 

“No, some days I get those little breakfast burrito things.” She popped the top 
of a can of Coke with her fingernail and handed it to him. “You look like you 
need caffeine, boss.” 

“You think?” Stride said. He still wore his jeans from the previous night and 
the same wrinkled dress shirt. He’d kicked off his old boots, and he felt the 
coldness of the floor under his feet. His head throbbed, but the fizz of Coke was 
like aspirin. 

“Sorry it took me so long to get over here,” Maggie went on. “The phone 
didn’t wake me up. Weird.” 

He wondered if that was true or if she’d chosen to ignore his call. 

The tiny Chinese cop hopped off the counter onto her big block heels and sat 
at his dining room table. She wore drainpipe jeans and a tight red Aerosmith T- 
shirt that barely covered her stomach, despite the morning chill in the cottage. 
She acted as if nothing had changed between the two of them but, in fact, their 
relationship was strained. For years, she’d shown up with breakfast two or three 
times a week. He’d wake up and find her reading his newspaper, eating from her 
McDonald’s bag. 

It had been nearly two months now since she’d appeared in his kitchen. Two 


months since they’d pulled the plug on their brief, misguided affair. 

“Long time, no see,” he said. 

“You act like it’s been three years, boss. We’re together every day.” 

“You know what I mean.” 

“I do, but my weekends have been busy lately, okay?” 

“Okay.” 

He noticed that she didn’t explain what she’d been doing, and he didn’t ask. 
He suspected she was seeing someone new and didn’t want him to know. 

“So who’s the girl?” Maggie asked. She gestured into the living room as she 
chewed on hash browns. The door to the smallest bedroom in the cottage, which 
was in the corner facing the street, was closed. Cat had spent the remainder of 
the night in one of the twin beds there. 

“I peeked inside when I got here,” Maggie went on. “She was asleep.” 

“So was I.” 

“Yeah, well, I didn’t wake you up, did I?” She added pointedly, “Not 
anymore.” 

“Mags.” 

“I know, we said we weren’t going to talk about it. Pretend like nothing ever 
happened. Zip my lips.” She pulled a red-tipped fingernail across her bright lips 
and winked at him. It was a joke, but with Maggie there was usually a dagger 
behind her jokes. “Anyway, she’s pretty. Who is she?” 

“Her name’s Cat Mateo.” 

Maggie had a near-perfect memory for details and she didn’t hesitate to pull 
the name out of her brain. “Mateo?” she asked. “As in Michaela Mateo? Is there 
a connection?” 

“Her daughter,” Stride said. “Cat was just a kid back then.” 

“I remember. Well, that explains the pretty part. She’s got good genes.” 

“Yes, she does.” 

“At least on her mother’s side. I don’t even want to think about what little 
pieces of Marty Gamble are swimming around inside her.” 

Stride frowned at the reminder. Marty Gamble was Catalina’s father and 
Michaela’s ex-husband. Cat was the only good thing to come out of their violent 



relationship. Stride wanted to believe that Marty had left no imprint on the 
teenage girl in the corner bedroom, but bad seeds had a way of spreading like 
weeds. 

Maggie watched his face with concern. “Is this going to be a problem for you, 
boss?” 

“No, why should it?” 

She rolled her eyes. “Because I was there. Because I know you.” 

That was true. Maggie probably knew Stride better than he knew himself. She 
probably knew him better than Serena, even though he and Serena had shared a 
bed for most of the past three years. Stride and Maggie had been partners for 
well over a decade. When he’d first met her, she was a book-smart police grad, 
with a stiffness born of her childhood in China. She’d done a turnaround over the 
years, developing a sassy mouth and a taste for hot clothes. She was the size of a 
doll, short and skinny, with golden skin, a diamond stud in her bottle-cap nose, 
and a bowl haircut that looked like a mop. She’d dyed her hair as red as an 
Easter egg a few months earlier, but her hair was black again now, hanging over 
her eyes. As he watched, she blew her bangs off her forehead. 

Stride was older than his partner. He was knocking on the door of fifty, and 
Maggie was staring at forty. Age didn’t matter. She’d had a crush on Stride ever 
since she met him, through his first marriage to Cindy and then his love affair 
with Serena, years after Cindy’s death. It was a crush that should have stayed 
nothing more than a crush, but sometimes life was messy. 

Five months ago, they’d made love. Neither one of them had meant for it to 
happen; it was a product of desperate times. The consequences had rippled 
through all of their lives like a rogue wave. His life. Maggie’s life. Serena’s life. 

“So what’s Cat’s story?” Maggie asked. 

He explained what the girl had told him in the middle of the night. “She thinks 
she’s being stalked,” he concluded. 

“Do you believe her?” 

“I told her I’d look into it.” 

Maggie stared at him over the steamy top of her coffee cup. “Sounds like a job 
for Guppo, boss. Or one of the street cops. Not you.” 

“This is personal, not official,” Stride told her. “She came to me for help.” 

“So what are you going to do?” 



“I want to have Steve Garske check her out and make sure she’s okay. Then 
I’ll drop in on the Charles Frederick and see what I can find out about this party 
last night. Maybe someone saw something.” 

“You want me to come with you?” 

“Actually, I was hoping you could run a background check. Cat’s still a minor. 
I know she had legal guardians back then, so where’s she supposed to be living? 
Has she had any arrests? I’d like anything you can find.” 

“You don’t trust her.” 

“I didn’t say that. I just want to know what’s going on in her life and how she 
wound up here.” 

“She’s a sixteen-year-old hooker, boss. Hookers lie.” 

“I know that, Mags.” 

She didn’t miss the edge in his voice, and she held up her hands. “Sorry, you 
just looked like you needed a reminder.” 

“Michaela had a sister,” Stride went on, ignoring the jab. “Dory Mateo. I left 
her a message.” 

“Dory was a big-time user in those days,” Maggie said. “I busted her a few 
times.” 

Stride shrugged. “I want to talk to her and see if she knows anything that 
might be useful. That’s all.” 

“Meanwhile, what happens to Cat? She stays here with you? That’s a really 
bad idea.” 

“That depends on what you find out. Until I know she’s safe, I want to keep 
her close to me. If I put her somewhere, she’ll run.” 

Maggie crumpled the empty McDonald’s bag into a ball and rolled it around 
under her finger. “Listen, boss, I know you don’t want to hear this, but I’ve seen 
this movie before. After Cindy died, you weren’t always thinking straight. You 
made some big mistakes. Now you’re sitting here all winter without Serena, and 
along comes a girl who reminds you of one of the worst tragedies of your 
career.” 

“So?” 

“So this is lousy timing. I’m not sure you can be objective about Cat. You 
think I don’t know what her mother’s murder did to you?” 



“This isn’t about Michaela.” 

“You’re right. What happened to her wasn’t your fault, and neither is the fact 
that her daughter got dealt a lousy hand in life. Bad things happen, boss.” 

He didn’t say anything, because she had him dead to rights. Maggie got up 
and cleaned the table and shoved the wastepaper into the garbage can under the 
sink. Her movements were quick and angry but she stopped herself and stared 
through the dark window, letting her frustration bleed away. She wandered back 
to the table and stood behind him. He felt her fingers massage his shoulders, and 
then she pulled them back. 

“Have you talked to her?” she asked. 

He knew who she meant. Serena. 

“No.” 

“Why not?” 

“And say what, Mags?” 

“Blame me for what happened. That’s the truth.” 

“No, it’s not.” 

Maggie sat down next to him and stole a sip from his can of Coke. “You’ve 
got Guppo coordinating with Serena on the Margot Huizenfelt case. Why not do 
it yourself?” 

“Because there’s no Duluth connection.” 

“So? You don’t need an excuse. You don’t think she’d welcome your help?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Call her anyway.” 

“Look, Mags, I appreciate—” he began, but his words were cut off by a wild 
scream piercing the morning quiet of the cottage. 

“No no no no no no no no no no! Stop! Stop! Stop!” 

The noise was as shrill as the cry of an animal being torn apart, alive, in the 
next room. 

It was Cat, wailing in terror. 

Stride bolted out of his chair, spilling Coke in a river. He ran toward the 
closed bedroom door, with Maggie on his heels. When he hit the door with his 
shoulder, it flew around on its hinges, nearly separating from the frame. The 



little twin bed was on his right. The room was empty except for Cat, whose eyes 
were wide and fixed, her body convulsed as if electricity were rocketing through 
her veins. The blanket was on the floor. She flailed back and forth, swinging her 
hands as if tormented by a swarm of wasps. 

“Cat!” he shouted, but she didn’t hear him. 

“Cat!” 

He grabbed her wrists. She erupted with ferocious strength, dislodging him 
and knocking the pillows and nightstand lamp to the floor. He held her again, 
wrapping his arms around her body as she battled to get free. Her chest was 
bathed in sweat. Her heart beat crazily. He didn’t think she was even awake. He 
whispered her name, and slowly, she ran out of struggle as he held her. Her cries 
died into whimpers. When he eased her back onto the bed, her eyes sank shut 
and her body shrank into her chest. Her arms and legs squeezed into a fetal 
position. He retrieved the blanket and slid it over her. She murmured into the 
mattress, but he didn’t recognize what she said. 

“Jesus,” Maggie whispered. 

He left the bedroom door open as they left. Outside, he spoke softly. 

“Something’s happening to that girl,” he said. “She needs help.” 

“She needs a shrink.” Maggie’s face was grim. 

“After what she’s been through? Wouldn’t you?” 

“It’s not just that.” 

Maggie held up something in front of his eyes. It was a butcher’s knife, long 
and sharp, dangling from her fingers. He recognized it. It was his knife, taken 
from the wooden block in the kitchen. 

“Where did you get that?” Stride asked. 

“It was under her pillow. It fell when she fought back.” 

“Cat had it?” he asked. 

“That’s right. Did you know she took it?” 

“No, she must have gotten up during the night.” 

“She could have killed you with this.” 

Stride didn’t say anything. Maggie handed him the knife and he stared at the 
blade, which had a sharp edge as deadly as a machete. She was right. It would 
have cut him open and run him through nearly to his spine. If Cat had attacked 



him, he would be on the floor now, bleeding. 

Dying. 

“Be careful, boss,” Maggie warned him. “I know you want to help, but you 
don’t know what’s going on in this girl’s head. She’s dangerous.” 



